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BABYLONIA, KHALDZA, and the EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the 
PEDITION. By W mu Francis ArnswortH, Surgeon 
later the Expedition. 2 vein. Goa 8vo, with Map, 32s. 


Bishop WILBERFOROE'S LIFE. 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 


f Oxford and of Winchester, By ReGinaLp G, WILBERFORCE. 
aot ‘Raition, Revised, with Additional Letters, &. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 68. 

ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


LIFE of LAMARTINE. By Lady Marcarer 


Domvite. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


ROSMINI’S LIFE. 


LIFE of ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI, 


Founder of the Institute of Charity. Edited by Father Locknart. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The late Dr. W. B, CARPENTER. 


NATURE and MAN: Essays, Scientific and 


Philosophical. By the late W. B. Carpenter, M.D.,F.R.S. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by J. EstL1n CarPENTER, and a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 
price 83 6d. 

A CYCLOPZDIA of NATURAL HISTORY. 


The “RIVERSIDE” NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by Joun STERLING Kincsiey. In 6 vols. super-royal 8vo, with more 
than 2,000 Woodcuts in Text, and nearly 200 Full-Page Plates, and 12 Chromo- 
Lithographs, handsomely bound, £6 6s. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW WORK. 


On the SENSES, INSTINCTS, and INTEL- 


LIGENCE of ANIMALS. With Special Reference to Insects. By Sir JoHN 
Lvssocx, Bart., M.P. Orown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, 5s. 


[INTERNATIONAL ScrENTIFIC SERIES. 


INDIA and ITS PEOPLES. 


INDIA. By Sir Joun Srracuzy, G.C.S.I. 


Demy 8v0, with Map, 15s. 
HISTORY of IRELAND. 


TWO CENTURIES of IRISH HISTORY, 


1691-1870. By James Brycr, M.P., W. K. SuLuivan, GEORGE SicERson, J. 
H. Brivess, Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice, JaMes R, THURSFIELD, and G. P. 
MacposELt. Edited by James Bryce, M.P., Fellow of Oriel Oollege, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


RELIGION and POLITICS in EGYPT. 


LEAVES from an EGYPTIAN NOTE-BOOK. 
By Isaac Tartor, LL.D., Canon of York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ An interesting little book...... No one can read these notes of an intelligent 
observer without feeling a stronger attraction for the people of the Nile Valley.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 


A NEW “ WANDERJABR.” 
A WANDERER. By H. Oaram Matuce. 
wn 8yo, 53. 


“His hints of description, both of Nature and of men’s manners, are those of 
an observing eye, with a thinking mind behind it...... The book throughout 
appeals more to lovers of literature than to lovers of travel. It is written with 
=! — force of style, and is always pleasant and suggestive to read.”’— 

man, 


NEW NOVEL in ONE VOLUME. 


A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa MuLHoLLanp, 


Author of ‘‘ Marcella Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By Ricu/rp 


CuEvevix TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. Revised by the Rev. A. L. Ma: aEw. 
cap. 8vu, 5s, 


The DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH, 


CAPITAL and WAGES. By Francis Minton, 


M.A,, Vicar of Middlewich, Demy Svo, 15s. 





WORDSWORTH and the WORDSWORTH SOOIETY. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. By 


WituiaM Kyiaxt and other Members of the WorDswortH Society. With 
Preface and Notes and a Portrait, engraved after a Miniature. Large crown 
8vo, parchment, 123; vellum, 15s. 


SEA SONGS with MUSIC. 


The MUSIC of the WATERS: a Collection 


of the Sailors’ Chanties, or Working Songs of the Sea, of all Maritime 
Nations. Boatmen’s, Fishermen’s, and Rowing Songs, and Water Lozends. 
By Laura ALEXANDRINE SMITH. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“The PRIG” SERIES in ONE VOLUME. 


The PRIGMENT—The Lire of a Pric— 


PRIG’s BEDE—HOW to MAKE a SAINT—The CHURGRESS. By ‘Tue 
Prig.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST EXPERIENCES of MONASTIC LIFE, 


From WORLD to CLOISTER; 


Novitiate, By Bernarp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ A very curious account of experiences in the change from World to Cloister 
peer It is written soberly, and with evident sincerity, and it isa plain unvarnished 
tale of the joys and sorrows of a cloister home.”’— Daily News, 

“*The author describes the inner life of an English monastery, into which he 
was received as a ‘postulate.’ He is evidently a gentleman of education and 
—, and his book is extremely interesting and instructive.’’—Newcastle 

ronicle, 


or, My 


Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


OUR CATHOLIC INHERITANCE in the 


LARGER HOPE: an Essay, By Atrrep Gurney, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, Author of ‘‘ The Vision of the Eucharist,’’ “ A Christmas 
Faggot,” &c. Together with an Historical Appendix by H. H. Jzarrreson, 


“A thoughtful contribution to the literature which upholds the doctrine of 
Universal Restitution.””—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND: an Historical 


Sketch. By Cuarues E. Savery, M.S.A. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? To which is added, as a new and final chapter, “‘ The 
Larger Hope.” By Samurt Cox, D.D, Eleventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


By the late GEORGE DAWSON. 


EVERY-DAY COUNSELS. By GeorGr 


Dawson, M.A. Edited by Grorce Sr, Crain, F.G.8, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. GERALD MASSEY’S NEW BOOK, 


The SECRET DRAMA of SHAKSPEARE’S 


SONNETS : a New Work on Old Lines, being a rational plea on behalf of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets. By GeRaLD Massey. Swall 4to, 12s 6d. 


SACRED and SECULAR VERSE, 


The SOUL’S QUEST; and other Poems. By 


FREDERICK GEORGE Scott. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


A PUBLISHER’S PLAY GROUND. 
Next week. 
Small crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


The TESTIMONY of the UNSEEN. Com- 


municated to ‘‘ E. L. 8.” 
By the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 


PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and 
COLLECHS for DEVOUT PERSONS. Edited by his Wrnow. Popular 


STRAY THOUGHTS COLLECTED from 


His WRITINGS. Edited by his Wipow. 3s 6¢, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


OLD CHELSEA: a Summer-Day’s Stroll, 


By BensaMin Extis Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


** Some of the charm is due to Mr. Pennell’s illustrations, which are all neat 
and appropriate drawings. But the book itself, apart from its ornaments, is 
charming......The work is a delightful book of travel in town, and should find 


many readers.”’—Scotsman, 


NEW WORK by Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


The ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION of 


HISTORY. Lectures on Political Economy and its History. Delivered at 


Oxford, 1887-1888. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


“The book is timely, is well deserving of study, and is unquestionably prepared 


in the true interests of political eeonomy.”—Daily News (Leader). 


CHEAP and POPULAR saeco Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
lo 


, . 


The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Joun SmitwH Morrart. 


“ An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a place of value 
on the honoured shelf of missionary biography. The biographer has done his 
style.” —Contem-+ 


work with reverent care, and in a straightforward, unaffec' 
porary Review, 


NEW WORK by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


The HOUSE and ITS BUILDER, with other 


Discourses : a Book for the Doubtfal. Crown 8yo, paper, 23 6d; cloth, 33. 
[Now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of *“*HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” 


The FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN : a Book 


for Girlsand Young Women. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s; Presentation 


Edition, 7s 6d. 


“* Pleasantly readable by an abundant sprinkling of anecdote and illustration,” 


—Scotsman, 


“UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 


These Volumes average about 300 pp. each, small crown 8vo, are clearly printed, 
a 


and strongly bound in limp cloth, price 23 each, 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


Mrs. KEITH’S CRIME, By Mrs. W. K. 


CLIFFORD. 


“The irresistible fascination of this story renders it specially suited to the 


form in which it now appears.’’—Shefficld Independent, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
The ROMANCE of a SHOP. By Amy Levy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


** Miss Levy’s story is bright and fresh...... The characters of the sisters are 
distinct and individual throughout, and the other actors inthe story are all well 
done. The whole tone of the book is healthy and true to life.’”—Atheneum, 


STORIES by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 


The TWILIGHT of the GODS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


Mr. Richard Garnett gives us a volume of stories possessing a curiously 
blended flavour of scholarship, quaint fancifulness, and almost grim satire...... 
The eg d Sereaeannen the k is characteristically graceful and finished.” 
—Scottish Leader, 


CENTURY. 


Price 1s 4d Monthly, 
The NOVEMBER PART commences a NEW VOLUME. 
SOME OF THE NOVEMBER CONTENTS :— 


THE 


Tue Gui_ps or tax City or Lonvon. By Norman Moore, Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell, 


SrrRaANGE True Stories oF Louisiana. By George W. Cable. 
PouiTicaAL ExtLes at Tomsk. By George Kennan. Illustrated. 


UnpusiisHED Lxetrers oF Lorp Netson. By Mrs, Herbert James. With 
Portrait of Nelson, 


WHERE WAS THE “* PLACE CALLED CaLvary’’? By the Rev. C. 8, Robinson, 


GRAVELOTTE WITNESSED AND REVISITED. By Murat Halstead. With Map and 
mapy Illustrations, 


With many other Articles and Tales, prefusely Illustrated, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


an ret 


SMITH, ELDER, AND Co, 
NEW AND STANDARD works. 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS PB. p, COBBE 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, : 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE agg. 
and other Pleas and Discussions, ’ 
Including an Essay on ‘‘ The EDUCATION of the EMOTIONS,” 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


Author of “An Essay on Intuitive Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” « 
‘ ‘ of the Human Race,” lig ‘ous Duty,” “The Hopes 


POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKs OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTi, 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containin = 
bound in half-cloth, with cnt or uncut edges, price 1s 6d per Volume meni, 


Vol. I. JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, is ready this day, 


VOLUME VII. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8yo, 5s, 
IN A BALCONY: and DRAMATIS PERSONA 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Volume is published Monthly, 





NEW EDITION of TURNER'S “T LEAVES.” 
Ready this day, the Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading, 
By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T Leaves,” &o, 
POPULAR EDITION of “RICHARD CABLE.” 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 65, 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “‘ John Herring,” ‘‘ Court Royal,” &c. 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
LEsLIz STEPHEN. Volumes I. to XVI. (Abbadie—Edridge). Royal 8vo, 
price 15s, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. Volume XVII, 
oe issued on December 22nd, and further volumes at intervals of three 
months, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


of ‘* Miss Bretherton,” &, Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of Fifty 


Years of Progress. Edited by T. HumpHry Warp. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855. With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 12s 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


George C. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings from Animal Lifo,” 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


late Frank Buckitanp. With Lllustrations, crown 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 6s, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. 


With 2 Steel Portraits, Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Ry Leslie Stephen. First and 


Second Series. Crown 8vo, each 9s, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
yrs agg CENTURY. By Lesuie SterHen. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d; or tree-calf, 12s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, Revised according tothe Latest Documents. With Portrait, 8vo, lés, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. @ G. 


GeRvINvS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated by F. EK. Bunyett. With 
a Preface by F. J. Furntvat, 8vo, 14s, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 65. 


“ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 7-9 ; “NOT UNDERSTANDED of the PEOPLE;" 
** 4 COACH DRIVE at the LAKES” (Concluded) ; ‘*‘ NOTES by a NATURA- 
LIST; an Autumn Ramble in Surrey ;” and “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the 
AUTHOR of “‘ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” &c., Chaps. 21-23; &c., &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY 
LILIAN,” “Mrs. GEOFFREY,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 
On November 15th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author 


of “* Demos,” “ Thyrza,”’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA.* 

AMONGST the many propositions in Mr. Sutherland Edwards's 
genially written but disappointing volumes with which we join 
iseue, is that contained in the very first sentence,—“ This most 
fortunate among women was unknown to antiquity; she 
belongs essentially to modern times.” Why, what else but a 
‘ma donna was the celebrated performer whom Gorgo and 
Praxinoe (Syracusan women of the Buchholz type in the year 
99 B.C.) went to hear sing the hymn to Adonis in the Palace 
of King Ptolemy Philadelphus? “ Be quiet, Praxinoe!” says 
Gorgo—we quote from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s well-known 
yersion—“ that first-rate singer, the Argive woman’s daughter, 
js going to sing the Adonis hymn. She is the same who was 
chosen to sing the dirge last year. We are sure to have some- 
thing first-rate from her. She is going through her airs and 
graces ready to begin.” And then, at the end of the hymn, 
Gorgo, unable to restrain her admiration, exclaims : “ Praxinoe, 
certainly women are wonderful things. That lucky woman to 
know all that! and luckier still to have such a splendid voice!” 
—rayrpia as yauxd Qavel. Indeed, Theocritus was a keen and 
prescient observer, for in these last words he has expressed, 
through the mouth of Gorgo, a due sense of astonishment at 
the freak of Fortune which has enabled prime donne in all ages, 
by virtue of a good memory, and the possession of a finely de- 
veloped larynx—(Banti, by-the-way, left hers as a legacy to her 
native town)—to exert so powerful an influence on the develop- 
mentof music. ‘ We shall always find,” writes Berlioz, “ a fair 
number of female singers, popular from their brilliant singing 
of brilliant trifles, and odious to the great masters because 
utterly incapable of properly interpreting them. They have 
voices, a certain knowledge of music, and flexible throats: 
they are lacking in soul, brain, and heart. Such women are 
regular monsters, and all the more formidable to composers 
that they are often charming monsters. This explains the 
weakness of certain masters in writing falsely sentimental 
parts, which attract the public by their brilliancy. It also 
explains the number of degenerate works, the gradual degrada- 
tion of style, the destruction of all sense of expression, the 
neglect of dramatic proprieties, the contempt for the true, the 
grand, and the beautiful, and the cynicism and decrepitude of 
art in certain countries.” Berlioz was doubtless a prey to 
that “black philosophy” of which he speaks elsewhere when 
he penned this terrible indictment against the prima donna. 
To write her history according to this view, would be to trace 
the development of the element of evil in music; and to treat 
her with the sympathy and appreciation uniformly extended 
byher present historian would have seemed to Berlioz nothing 

short of an apotheosis of corruption. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s opening chapters treat pleasantly 
of the fortunes of Anastasia Robinson, who married the Earl 
of Peterborough ; and Lavinia Fenton, who, in the cant phrase 
of to-day, “created” the part of Polly Peachum, and died a 
Duchess. The rivalry of Faustina and Cuzzoni forms the 
theme of another chapter, after which the author introduces 
his readers to a veritable “ monster” in the person of Gabrielli. 
“Caterina Gabrielli,” he writes, “the last of the great prime 
donne who figured at our Italian Opera House during the 
eighteenth century, was, sad to relate, the daughter of a cook.” 
The facetiousness of this last remark is not very obvious. As 
to the statement that Gabrielli was the last great prima donna 
heard in England in the eighteenth century, we have only to 
say that it is, in the first place, impossible to reconcile with 
the prominence justly given by Mr. Edwards himself to Mara, 
While it runs counter to the opinions expressed by so good a 
contemporary critic as Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, who, of all the 
Singers heard during fifty years of opera-going, held Banti (née 
Giorgi) to be the most delightful. Aguijari, again, though she 
never sang in opera in England, deserved a passing word of 
hotice in virtue of her exceptionally high voice. In the chapter 
the Tine ing, Donna : her History and Surroundings, Jrom the Seventeenth to 

mington and » eae By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. London: 








on Sophie Arnould, otherwise full of interesting though not 
very relevant matter, we notice the remarkable statement that 
“ Piccinni was, in his way, as great a composer as Gluck.” Mr. 
Edwards has in some places made such good use of Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe’s Reminiscences, that it is all the more sur- 
prising that he should have omitted to do so in others. The 
chapter on Mara leaves off abruptly in the year 1782, before 
she had ever sung in London. Her career in England, where 
she sang with equal success in opera and oratorio from the 
year 1784 on, is described at considerable length by the “Old 
Amateur.” Her chequered life was marked by strange vicissi- 
tudes up to the very close. Declining in voice and popularity, 
she actually condescended to sing in The Beggars’ Opera. Then, 
“in the maturity of charms which had never been great,” 
she eloped from a drunken husband with a young flute-player, 
lived for several years in Russia, and suddenly reappeared in 
England, at the age of seventy, to give a benefit concert, at 
which the critics cruelly compared the tones of her voice to 
those of a penny trumpet. Such was the disastrous end of a 
singer who in her prime had exerted an influence over her 
audience compared by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe to that wielded 
by Siddons. Passing over Mrs. Billington and Grassini 
without a word of notice, Mr. Edwards tells us, under the 
heading “Catalani,” a little about that wonderful singer, 
and a good deal about the claque in Paris. So, in the second 
volume, the chapter on Bosio should have been headed 
“ Glinka,” and that on Mademoiselle Schneider, “ Offenbach.” 
Mr. Edwards can hardly have seen M. André Martinet’s work on 
Offenbach, or he would have been able to tell us more than 
these three facts,—first, that Mademoiselle Schneider was the 
prima donna of opera-boufte; second, that she took the chief part 
in La Grande Duchesse and La Belle Héléne ; and thirdly, that 
she was to Offenbach what Colbran was to Rossini. This is 
literally and absolutely all that is said of this brilliant and 
capricious artist in the ten pages devoted to her. Titiens 
comes off better, the contents of what is nominally her 
chapter being about equally divided between her and Wagner. 
The greatest amount of space in the first volume is devoted 
to Sophie Arnould, Madame Colbran-Rossini being a good 
second. Of the contemporary stars, it is needless to say that 
Madame Patti claims chief consideration. But Mr. Edwards 
is always pleasant company even when most irrelevant. For 
example, we can pardon him a good deal in virtue of the anec- 
dotes of Barbaja, the famous impresario, quoted in his chapter 
on Madame Colbran-Rossini. The best of all is perhaps the 
following :—‘ Such, indeed, was his ignorance of everything 
belonging to the art to which he owed his fortune, that on a 
certain occasion, when one of his singers complained that the 
piano at which she had been singing was too high, he not only 
promised to have it lowered before the next rehearsal, but 
immediately after the vocalist’s departure ordered the stage- 
carpenters to shorten the piano’s legs by an inch or two.” 


The three successive chapters on Pasta, Sontag, and Malibran 
are to us far the most interesting in the book. Mr. Edwards 
has drawn largely in the two latter cases upon such sources as 
Goethe’s letters, Moscheles’s memoirs, and the brochures of 
Rellstab and Saphir, and enlivened his pages with much 
entertaining matter. Dates are not a strong point with him. 
On p. 188, he says he heard Pasta in 1837; on p. 210, he says 
it was in 1839, ora year or two later. He tells us that Sontag was 
born in 1805 (p. 214), but on the next page gives the exact date 
as January 3rd, 1806. An inaccuracy of another sort appears 
on p. 254, where Mr. Edwards declares that Wagner always 
spoke disparagingly of Mendelssohn’s music. As a matter of 
fact, Herr von Wolzogen has recorded the high terms in which 
Wagner acknowledged Mendelssohn’s talent, which he com- 
pared to that of a landscape-painter. The Fingal’s Cave over- 
ture was especially a favourite of his. Mr. Edwards has given 
us a bright account of Malibran, but dismisses her equally 
gifted sister—Viardot-Garcia—with a couple of lines. This 
is to us as much a matter of surprise as of regret, for Mr. 
Edwards approaches his subject more from the point of 
view of a man of letters or a historian of manners than a 
musical critic, in which capacity he is in far greater sympathy 
with Lord Mount-Edgcumbe than his own contemporaries. 
And yet, in spite of all his “chaff” against Wagner, he admits 
that no more romantic, more poetic work exists in music 
than Lohengrin, and speaks of the Walkyrie as singularly 
beautiful. The biographical notice of Jenny Lind is executed 
in good taste, a remark which also applies to the chapter on 
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Madame Patti, though we could have spared a few of the 
extracts from the “vivid narratives” of American journalists. 
M. Strakosch, Patti’s brother-in-law and agent, from the zeal 
which he displayed in sparing her all unnecessary efforts, not 
only attending to all her business affairs, but replacing her on 
occasions even at rehearsals, was made the butt of a good deal 
of amusing waggery in Vienna :— 

“ A piece was brought out at one of the minor theatres, called 
Adelina and her Brother-in-Law, in which Strakosch was represented 
as impersonating her on all possible and impossible occasions. A 
visitor called to see Adelina, and was told that she was not at 
home, but that Mr. Strakosch would receive him. A photographer 
wished to take Adelina’s portrait; ‘she cannot sit,’ replies 
Strakosch, ‘but I shall be happy to replace her.’ At last an 
infatuated admirer presented himself, bent on making to Adelina 
a declaration of love: ‘She is too much engaged to listen to you,’ 
replied the Strakosch of the farce; ‘but anything you may have 
to say can be addressed to me.’ ” 

Asa genial though discursive narrator, Mr. Edwards is an 
excellent companion. Of his critical acumen, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to speak in as favourable terms. Speaking of 
Madame Nilsson’s success at her first concert in London, he 
remarks :—‘ The concert audience found, as was afterwards 
discovered by oratorio audiences, that the opera public had, as 
usual, been right in its judgment. In fact, so varied are the 
demands made upon a singer in opera, that a thoroughly 
successful opera-singer is sure to succeed in every style.” This 
opinion is refuted by Mr. Edwards several times in his own 
pages. It is true enough of Mara, of Titiens, and of Albani, 
but it will not hold good in the case of Malibran, Grisi, and 
Patti. Again, in his chapter on Albani he singles out for 
special commendation one of the weakest features in her 
singing,—her shake, which is neither “ close,” like Madame 
Patti’s, nor true, like Madame Trebelli’s. In the same chapter, 
again, he speaks of Rienzi as being the earliest of all Wagner’s 
works. This is distinctly incorrect. And it is somewhat 
misleading to state, as he does on the same page, that “the 
English public has enjoyed the opportunity of hearing every- 
thing in the way of dramatic music that Wagner has written.” 
Under the heading, “ A Flight of Prime Donne,” Mr. Edwards 
gives a brief account of the minora sidera of the opera-house, 

prefaced by some quasi-cynical remarks which are at variance 
with the good taste almost uniformly displayed throughout 
these volumes. “Manya prima donna...... to whom I 
should have been delighted to assign a place in this book, must 
be kept out or mentioned in only the most casual way, not from 
any fault of hers, but often from her very merits.” The lives of 
well-regulated prime donne, no matter how great as artists, 
recommend themselves, he says later on, to the moralist, but 
not to the biographer. Here, again, the author’s practice is 
inconsistent with his principles, for he has included notices of 
several singers of irreproachable character, while affecting 
to regard domestic infelicity as an inseparable concomitant 
of operatic success. Then he remarks of one well-known 
singer that she “bas probably been married more than 
once ;” and in writing of another, speaks of “the usual 
separation” taking place in due time. Mr. Edwards gives 
notices of Mesdames Marie Roze, Hauck, and Valleria, but 
omits all mention of Mesdames Gerster, Sembrich, Malten, 
Lehmann, Nevada, or Van Zandt. In alluding to Bizet’s early 
death, he speaks of thirty-seven “as that fatal limit which 
neither Mozart, Mendelssohn, nor Hérold was destined to 
pass.” Asa matter of fact, Mendelssohn came within three 
months of completing his thirty-ninth year, and Hérold within 
a few days of his forty-second. On the same page we read :— 
“ Bizet had just undertaken the composition of Carmen when 
Madame Marie Roze at the Opéra Comique obtained her first | 
success in the Premier Jour de Bonheur, the last work con- 
tributed by Auber to the stage which he had enriched with so 
many masterpieces. Bizet, attracted by Madame (then 
Mademoiselle) Roze’s great talents, both as a singer and as 
an actress, wrote the principal part in his opera specially for 
her.” There is not a word of this story in M. Pigot’s recently 
published Life of Bizet. Madame Marie Roze was undoubtedly 
the original Djalma in Auber’s last opera, which was produced 
in 1869; but it was not her first suceess, and it is pretty clear 
from Bizet’s letter to his friend Galabert, dated June 17th, 
1872, that at the date when he received the commission from | 
the Opéra Comique, three years after the production of Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur, he may have had plans and projects, 
but he had not yet “undertaken the composition” of the 





opera destined to make him immortal. Besides these in- 


accuracies of statement, Mr. Edwards has 
a great number of inaccuracies of form. The bowtnpeeted 
in misprints. The luckless Tannhduser is badly used oN 
Belgioso (I., 270) is, we suppose, meant for Prince Bel ~ Tie 
And the author, always conversational in his style ac 
slipshod when he talks of people “turning up” inateal 
“arriving,” or of a vocalist indulging in “a grave Pires 
with a bassoon.” = 
An exceedingly interesting and valuable work mi 
been written on this subject by one resolved to ¢ 
unduly hostile spirit the influence of great singers on th, 
development of musical composition. And, on the other ion 
a writer ready to indulge the modern appetite for Personalities 
might have compiled from the materials available a portenten, 
chronicle of the vagaries, the vanities, and the vices of “a 
artists. We may regret that Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
not adopted the former course, but we should be very thankfy] 
that he has resolutely refused to follow the example set by 0 
many biographers of the back-door. He has executed his 
task perfunctorily in some passages, and with supererogato 
zeal in others. As a work of reference, these volumes ti 
unfortunately, of the slenderest value. But they are full of 
suggestive and entertaining matter, and can be cordially 
recommended to all readers, musical or non-musical—the 
latter, perhaps, for choice—who are in search of a few hour’ 
legitimate amusement. 
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MR. CAINE, M.P., IN CANADA.* 

OF the making of books of travel by those whom the Americans 

call “ globe-trotters,” there is no end. It might, then, be sup. 

posed that Mr. Caine’s latest addition to the hosts of “ Trips 

Round the World,” could not possibly contain anything new 

or noteworthy. The supposition, however, if entertained, would 

be entirely erroneous. In spite of the fact that the ground 

has been covered a hundred times before, Mr. Caine hag 

made a thoroughly readable book, and filled his pages 

with comments and descriptions which will interest even 

the most fastidious travel-book-wearied of readers. The 

reason is, perhaps, not far to seek. Most travellers have no 

qualification for writing a book except the fact that they 

have covered so many thousand miles of sea and land. Mr, 

Caine, on the other hand—as all who know the Member for 

Barrow, personally or politically, are well aware—has a very 

considerable power of expressing himself in telling and 

forcible language, a strong interest in all he sees or hears, a 

fund of general knowledge on all commercial and political 

subjects, and last, but not least, a keen sense of humour, 

Besides these, Mr. Caine also possesses a qualification which is 
generally entirely absent in ordinary travellers. He is in. 
tensely anxious in each place which he visits, to discover the 
facts in regard to several important social and moral questions, 
In all new places, he wants to find out all he can, first, on the 
temperance question, and, secondly, in regard to missionary 
and other social work. These objects, and especially the desire. 
to investigate the temperance problem wherever possible, give 
to his work a coherence and a central interest which are wanting’ 
in the ordinary book of travel. Mere impressions of scenery 
and peoples, though doubtless pleasant enough to write, are 
apt to be tedious reading. Mr. Caine’s work is, however, saved 
from being such a collection of impressions, and whether we 
agree or disagree with the opinions he holds in regard to the 
temperance question, it is impossible not to feel that their 
presence in his book greatly increases its interest for the 
ordinary reader. 

Perhaps the most remarkable portion of Mr. Caine’s book is 
his description of his journey across the North American 
Continent by the Canadian Pacific Railway. During his stay 
at Montreal, Mr. Caine had brought to his notice some of the 
curiosities of Protection. In spite of the fact that Canada, 
in order to protect. the local manufacturer, has a tariff 
which raises the prices of articles of clothing by 50 
per cent., she cannot keep out English goods. In “the 
largest retail drapery store in Canada, containing every 
kind of textile fabrics for both sexes,” the owner admitted to 
Mr. Caine “ that he had not in his store, from cellar to attic, 
five-shillings’-worth of Canadian manufactures.” In the same 
way, though fishing is the national sport of Canada, Mr. Caine 
found that, notwithstanding a 30 per cent. duty, it was quite 





* A Trip Round the World in 1887.88 


By W. 8. Caine, M.P. Illustrated by 
John Pedder, the Author, and others. ; 


London: Routledge and Sons. 1888 
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sible to purchase a Canadian-made fishing-rod. They 
peer of English manufacture. During his journey west- 
ia Mer Caine stopped at Calgary, the centre of the ranching 
ar ond the capital of the province of Alberta,—a territory 
= st and to the east of the Rocky Mountains. Here the 
wn of intoxicating liquors is absolutely prohibited. The place 
ewnlly interested Mr. Caine. His description of the town, 
sch is only two years old, but already contains two thousand 
5 ple, is very curious. Last year it was incorporated, and 
a Mayor and Corporation duly elected. Owing to some in- 
formality in the election, however, the town decided to choose 
another set of municipal officers. The first elected objected to 
this, refused to resign, and both proceeded to govern the town, 
till a lawsuit finally put an end to the dispute. We must 
quote Mr. Caine’s own words as to the effects of temperance on 


Calgary :— stem ; 
«The great feature of Calgary society is the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the male sex. Hardly a woman is to be seen in the 
streets. The men have not yet had time to think about matri- 
mony; that will follow in a year or two, when the many adven- 
turers settle down to whatever they are fit for. Neither did I see 
any old men. The whole population appeared to be under thirty 
years of age, and almost entirely English. The hotel at which we 
stayed was full to overflowing, many sleeping two in a bed, and all 
young men; my daughter was the only lady in the house. If the 
Leland Hotel had possessed a liquor bar it would have been im- 
sible for decent, quiet people to stay there, and a similar town 
to Calgary across the frontier, in Idaho, Montana, or Dakota, 
would have been one long avenue of liquor saloons and low dancing 
and music halls. The same class of population frequent Calgary 
—cowboys, farmers, idlers waiting their chance, swarm every- 
where—yet the town is as quiet as an English country village. 
The popular amusement is the Salvation Army, conducted by a 
captain and three comely young women, who were treated every- 
where with marked respect. We went to their meeting in the 
evening. They marched round the town in their usual fashion, 
passing through crowds of cowboys and similar young fellows, 
without encountering a jeer or a coarse word. When they entered 
their barracks, all the men in the place swarmed in after them, to 
the tune of 500 or 600, took their seats quietly, joined heartily in 
the choruses of the hymns, which they seemed to know by heart, 
and evidently enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The Salvation 
Army young ladies were cordially welcomed with clapping of 
hands. The meetings seemed to have been successful, for there 
were arranged in a row on the platform a dozen young fellows of 
the cowboy pattern, who had been converted at previous meetings, 
and who gave their experience in simple and sometimes very 
touching sentences. One of them was received by the whole 
audience with several rounds of warm applause, and cries of 
‘Bravo, Ted!’ I was informed that Ted was the champion rowdy 
of Calgary, and the population were evidently much pleased that 
‘he had got religion, and was going right ahead into better 
ways, as my next neighbour said to me...... Calgary has a 
fine volunteer fire brigade, and needs it, for a fire to windward in 
a gale would lay it in ashes in about an hour. There is no gas in 
the town, and the streets are pitch-dark at night, but in a week 
or two the electric light will change all that. It is a curious sign 
of the entire newness of the line of country opened up by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway that there are many towns in which gas 
never has been and never will be known, and where the first illu- 
minant used in the public streets has been electricity. Calgary 
will be a big town very soon, the centre of that great cattle, horse, 
and sheep trade that is rapidly taking up all the suitable land in 
the district. There are now about 120,000 head of cattle and 
12,000 horses breeding upon the ranches, and there is every reason 
to believe that this number will be more than doubled during the 
next eight or ten years. I left Calgary with regret, for I should 
have liked to stay on and see more of the striking characteristics 
of a region that will eventually become one of the wealthiest and 
most prosperous provinces of the Dominion of Canada. I would 
like to note that every soul in Calgary is Free-trader to the back- 
bone, for duty, sea, and land freight, and the profits thereon, make 
the cost of everything sold in the stores fully double that of 
English stores.” 


Did space allow, we would gladly dwell upon Mr. Caine’s 
description of the Canadian National Park. The Banff 
Valley, in the Rocky Mountains and an adjoining moun- 
tain district, in all some 100,000 acres in extent, has been 
set apart as a national park, and £16,000 has been voted 
in order to make roads and footpaths. A ranger has 
also been appointed, whose business it is to preserve 
the natural beauties of the park, to prevent the wild 
animals and fish from being destroyed, and to acclimatise 
trees not indigenous to the soil. The forethought of the 
Dominion Government cannot be too much praised. Some 
day their park, with its engirdling mountains 10,000 ft. to 
11,000 ft. high, its clear streams and lakes, and its woodland 
glades and prairies, roamed over by the blue elk and the red 
deer, the antelope, and the great wild sheep—the chamois of 
the Rocky Mountains—will be one of the most beautiful and 
delightful places in the world. It is interesting to see that 


country as well as the chase-loving monarchs of the Middle 

Age. 

Mr. Caine concludes his account of Canada with a very 

interesting chapter on temperance legislation in the 

Dominion. At the present moment, the sale of in- 

toxicating liquors is absolutely forbidden in the whole 

of the North-West Territory, including the provinces of 

Assineboine, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca, under 

an Act of the Central Government. In the rest of British 

North America, what is known as the Scott Act is in 

force, under the provisions of which any city or county may 

prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within its bound- 

aries. A very large part of the Dominion has adopted the 
Scott Act, and with the result of making the consump- 
tion of liquor in Canada one gallon per head, compared 
with ten gallons in England. Mr. Caine, of course, considers 
this fact a sure sign of moral improvement. Those, however, 
who do not think with him that the mere consumption of liquor 
is an evil, and object not to the drinking of alcohol, but to 
intemperance, would have been more moved if he could have 
shown that those provinces which have most largely adopted 
the Scott Act are also the most prosperous, the least criminal, 
and the most advanced in civilisation. We do not, of course, 
mean for a moment to argue that they are not ; but we should 
like to see what statistics have to say in regard to the policy 
of the Act. Mr. Caine, however, confines himself to pointing 
out that the people are clearly in favour of maintaining it. 
We give his own words :— 

“The general opinion is that wherever the Scott Act has been 
fairly and rigorously enforced it has been a great blessing to the 
community, and no demand is ever made for its repeal. That 
where it is badly enforced, it has at any rate destroyed the charm 
and attractions of the liquor saloon, and has put an end to the 
system of ‘treating,’ which was so common all through Canada. 
The sobriety of Canada, as compared with England, is shown by 
the amount of liquor consumed. Canada consumes one gallon of 
intoxicating liquor per head, compared with ten in England. I 
have not gone into any details concerning the working of the Act. 
It is enough for the purpose of this chapter to set forth the facts 
I have enumerated, and I think every temperance reformer in 
England will agree with my conclusions, which are that it is clear 
that the people of Canada who have adopted prohibition like it too 
well to part with it, and that the whole of the Canadian people, 
speaking through their elected representatives, have no intention 
of repealing the Act. The people themselves are the best judges 
of what is good for them in a matter so closely affecting their 
interests as this. The temperance party in Canada look upon the 
Scott Act as only a stepping-stone to prohibition. I have come to 
the deliberate opinion that it is only a question of time, and not a 
very long time either, for Canada to adopt a universal prohibitory 
liquor law, such as exists in Maine. Public opinion is being 
educated at great speed by the experiences of the Scott Act, and I 
find everywhere and in all sections of society an inclination 
towards prohibition that is very encouraging to the hopes and 
aspirations of Canadian temperance reformers.” 

We have preferred, in our notice of Mr. Caine’s book, to deal 
chiefly with that part which relates to Canada. His account 
of his visits both to Japan and India is full of interest, 
but strikes us, owing, no doubt, to the number of books already 
published describing those parts of the world, as less worthy 
of note. Mr. Caine ends his book by a chapter on “Social 
Problems in India.” Though his remarks, as might be expected, 
are for the most part sensible and reasonable, it is evident 
that some of that sentimental feeling which has induced many 
Englishmen to support that most mischievous of shams, the 
Indian National Congress, has also affected him. Mr. Caine 
tells us, however, that his next holiday is to be spent in India, 
and that he shall continue to study the whole problem. Let 
us hope, then, that he will hear both sides of native opinion, 
and in particular that he will not fail to get into communi- 
cation with the Rajah of Bhinga, whose very remarkable 
pamphlet we reviewed a short time ago. No doubt it is best, 
as Mr. Caine says, to hear the native side in India rather than 
the Anglo-Indian side, which can be heard at home. Let him 
not forget, however, that the native side is by no means 
properly represented by the followers of Mr. Lalmohun 
Ghose or Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 





CARDINAL WOLSEY.* 
TuIs is an admirable sketch of the statesman whose work has 
been so often undervalued, and whose character has found so 
many detractors. Judging by actual achievements, Dr. 
Creighton regards Cardinal Wolsey as the greatest political 








popular government can preserve the natural beauties of a 


* Cardinal Wolsey. By Mandell Creighton, D.C.L. London: Macmillan and 
Co, 1888, 
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genius England has ever produced, though, on the other hand, 

says Dr. Brewer, “no statesman of such eminence ever died 

less lamented.” Both are probably right; but it requires 

considerable skill to show satisfactorily that such divergent 

views are not at variance. It is impossible not to admire the 

untiring patience with which Wolsey strove to improve the 

position of England among European nations, desiring to 

secure for her the blessings of peace, and enable her at the 

same time to regulate the balance of power. Whatever his 
plans, whatever his intrigues, his one aim was to raise 
England’s influence, and create on the Continent a thorough 
belief in her power. It was not from abroad only that he 
encountered opposition in shaping this far-seeing and un- 
deviating policy. Henry VIII. had a will which had to be 
reckoned with, and many a time he would not give way to the 
Minister whose pacific views were continually running counter 
to his own. On such occasions Wolsey had the tact to 
follow instead of to lead, knowing well that the course to be 
taken would be fatal to the plans he had carefully matured; 
but his fertility of resource never failed him, and when, after 
the conference which followed the meeting on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, he had to change the form of his policy, 
its essence remained unchanged :—* European affairs could 
no longer be directed by a universal peace under the guarantee 
of England; so Wolsey substituted for it a system of separate 
alliances with England, by which England exercised a 
mediating influence on the policy of the two monarchs, whose 
rivalry threatened a breach of European peace.” His devo- 
tion to the King, servile as it seems to modern notions, was 
a part of his policy rather than an attachment to his Royal 
master or a stepping-stone to personal aggrandisement. 
Being responsible to no one but the King, he was the better 
able to work out his plans for the future prosperity of the 
country, until they came into conflict with the vanity and 
obstinacy that wrecked so many of them. His first efforts 
for this end were not successful, and brought upon England 
the derision of other countries, causing them, in fact, to 
regard her much as the old nobility regarded him,—as an 
ambitious upstart. But he was not daunted by failure, 
and at the Battle of the Spurs the tables were turned 
upon one at least of the countries which had made merry 
over England’s futile campaign of the previous year. At this 
time, however, Wolsey was not of sufficient importance to 
direct the King’s policy, thoagh he had “ provided for 
victualling the Fleet, raised the necessary number of ships, 
selected their captains, and even apportioned the gunners.” 
It was later on that his policy and ingenuity set England in a 
* place far avove that which she had any right to expect, and 
in a few years secured for her a leading position in European 
affairs, which, since his days, has seemed her natural position.” 
It was, moreover, in his time that England “ had the same sort 
of interest in the affairs of the Continent as she has had ever 
Wolsey first taught her to develop that interest by 
pacific counsels, and so long as that has been possible, England 
has been powerful.” Politics were Wolsey’s passion, and 
England’s greatness his one aim. But it was in foreign 
poiitics that his genius was best able to develop itself; when 
he entered the more restricted area of domestic politics, his 
special powers appeared to droop, and his influence began to 
fail. It was on the business of the King’s first divorce that 
Wolsey received the serious check which was to be shortly 
followed by many others. Had he then exchanged public life 
for an ecclesiastical one, his enemies would have had less cause 
for rejoicing, and Henry had been spared the deepest stain on 
his character. But such a step, Dr. Creighton thinks, was 
impossible to a man of Wolsey’s temperament and lofty aims. 

In forming a general estimate of Wolsey’s character, it 
must be borne in mind that in his day the standard of inter- 
national probity was not so high as it is now. Diplomacy was 
in its infancy, and its early days were exceedingly lax. It 
may be urged against this that such acts ak’ Russia’s repudia- 
tion of the Black Sea Treaty in modern times, or the more 
recent infraction of the Berlin Treaty by combined Europe, 
do not point to a higher standard among the Great Powers; 
but such occasional acts are not on the same footing as the 
deliberate dissimulation which prevailed in the sixteenth 
century. The latter countenanced the making of engagements 
which were never intended to be kept, whilst the others were 
the breaking of engagements from motives of expediency, 
palliated, perhaps, but not excused, by the course of events 


since. 


and altered circumstanes. ..In either case, the Practice 
roved more or loss by the cont ari = 
approved | y emporaries of those qh, 
were parties to the engec: monte. « 4 
feel 
Henry VIII. deceived the Ambassadors of Charles 
Venice by their repeated professions of hostility againet 
” ° c 
France,” being followed four lines lower by, “The negotig, 
tions for this purpose were long and intricate, and form the 
masterpiece of Wolsey’s diplomatic skill.” Thus, we are 
asked to regard Wolsey’s repeated deceit in this matter 
as his masterpiece; yet there is little doubt that in 
his day successful diplomacy, in which dissimulation and 
guile were conspicuous, brought fame and power to the 
Minister who practised it. No more reprehensible example 
of this could be furnished than the formal treaty of alliance 
between Henry VIII. and Charles V., which the latter pro. 
posed to confirm by betrothing himself to Henry’s daughter 
Mary :—“ As she was a child of four years old, such an undep. 
taking did not bind him to much; but Mary was already 
betrothed to the Dauphin, while Charles was also already 
betrothed to Charlotte of France ; so that the proposal aimed 
at a double breach of existing relationships and treatie” 
The Church revenues Wolsey received so bountifully wer 
frequently expended on services which ought to have been 
paid out of public funds, but which were not forthcoming 
when urgently required ; there was no Secret Service Account 
to draw upon, and but for Wolsey’s ready-money, many a 
special envoy must have remained at home and his mission 
unfulfilled. Dr. Creighton thinks it quite a mistake to sup. 
pose that Wolsey received bribes. He was too great a man 
to be bribed, but it was the recognised custom of the time for 
prominent persons to receive gifts from foreign Kings, and he 
received a pension from Francis I. and a Spanish Bishopric 
from Charles V., just as French noblemen received pensions 
from the English King. When Francis I. and Charles V, 
did try to win him to their sides, it was by a promise 
of the Papacy, and to this Wolsey turned a deaf ear, 
The pride, insolence, and love of ostentation which are so 
often attributed to him may fairly be toned down into the 
characteristics which he felt that he ought to display as the 
powerful Minister of a powerful Sovereign, and into manners 
befitting the King’s representative at State entertainments, 
He never hesitated to take blame upon his own shoulders in 
order to avert it from his Sovereign, and “he did his utmost to 
throw over the King a veil of unapproachable grandeur and 
unimpeachable rectitude.” But he lost heart when he began 
to find that his devotion was not appreciated, and that the 
King’s regard for him was measured only by his usefulness, 
It was for the King’s sake that he magnified himself on certain 
important occasions, but he never assumed an independent 
position, and all his triumphs were loyally laid at the King’s 
feet. In fact, Dr. Creighton considers his subservience to the 
Royal will to be unworthy of his greatness; yet he adds— 
“There is nothing more intrinsically base in Wolsey’s 
subservience to the Royal will than in the efforts of modern 
statesmen to bid against one another for an opportunity of 
carrying out what they think to be the will of the people.” 


.u therefore we need not 
surprise at Dr. Creighton’s remark, “Wolsey ang 


and of 


Whatever may be thought of Wolsey’s shortcomings by the 
admirers of Henry VIII, it cannot be denied that Wolsey’s 
efforts were wholly directed to making England peaceful and 
powerful. These, and the absence of self-interest during the 
period of his growing power and England’s simultaneously 
increasing influence, should condone much that was alleged 
against him. Henry VIIL’s ingratitude has passed into a 
proverb; but it was outdone by a greed no pen can excuse, 
and by a pitilessness no provocation could extenuate. It is 
difficult to believe in any man, and especially in a King of 
Henry’s calibre, stooping from the fine qualities of his younger 
years to the depths of meanness revealed by his last mission 
to a faithful and zealous Minister; and it is harder still to 
understand a greed that could pursue the fallen statesman to 
the very door of death. The memorable words introduced by 
Shakespeare in Wolsey’s farewell to Thomas Cromwell were 
addressed, Dr. Creighton tells us, not to Cromwell, but to Sir 
William Kingston, who had been sent by the King to arrest 
the Cardinal, bring him to the Tower, and secure the £1,500 
which formed the remnant of his fortune. The kindly cor- 


sideration shown by Sir William Kingston for the position of 
the dying man forms a pleasing contrast to the heartlessness 
of the Sovereign in serving whom Wolsey had spent his life. 
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mhat life is necessarily the history of the times in which he 


Jayed 80 prominent a part, and the subtleties of his nature 
vn only be read by a thorough grasp of the political situation 
in Europe during the earlier years of the sixteenth century. 
Nothing but a full comprehension of the aims and aspirations 
of the various Sovereigns could have enabled Dr. Creighton 
to present a digest like this to his readers; but his task has 
been greatly lightened by having Dr. Brewer’s valuable 
Calendars of State Papers to refer to, instead of having to 
wade through the original documents in the Record Office. 
It behoves a critic to be very sure of his ground before 
weakening in any way a work which has been built up by Dr. 
Creighton’s knowledge and judgment. The anecdotes and 
sayings Which brighten the page of more expanded history, 
the graphic descriptions of battle-fields, and the conspicuous 
deeds of individuals, have to yield here to a compression in 
which individuality is lost. The established landmarks, of 
course, remain, but the distances between them are shortened, 
andthe atmosphere is cleared of much that was out of propor- 
tion or indistinct. To those readers who have no time to go 
behind the scenes and examine the working of the machinery, 
bat who yet wish to see the drama of English history set 
comfortably before them, books of this class are most 
welcome, whilst the lovers and students of history will be 
curious to see how nearly their verdict and the author’s tally. 
Dr. Creighton has already done good work in English history, 
and this last book will stamp him as an authority for the 
Wolsey era. It is clear and easy to follow, and his deductions 
are reasonable, and expressed in terse and definite language. 
They are, in fact, the very essence of English history during 
the rise and fall of Wolsey, and give an impartial view of the 
stirring events in which that statesman was the moving spirit. 

There is one element of uncertainty in his book to which we 
may allude without serious risk, and that is the variable gender 
in which Dr. Creighton refers to his country. It is continually 
changing, but on one page we meet with specimens of all three 
genders in less than ten lines,—e.g., “ England had been set up 
as the mediator in the politics of Europe,” “ England, by virtue 
of its insular position,” &c.,and “ England’scommercial interests 
made her desirous of influence.” We are conscious of the 
suddenness of the descent from English history to English 
grammar, but it is a matter worth correcting in the next 
edition. 

LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
TuE only complaint that we have to make against the editor 
is that his preface is scarcely long enough. If he did not 
think fit to take more of the good things out of his text, we 
should have been glad of more in the way of current annota- 
tin. The reader will find many things about which he will 
want additional information. Persons who are probably 
interesting appear and disappear without satisfying our 
curiosity ; and there are glimpses into life and manners which 
we would gladly have made more complete. This does not 
prevent us from being very much obliged to Mr. Jeaffreson 
for what he has done. 

This third volume, then, includes the County Records—that 
is, “Indictments, Recognisances, Coroners’ Inquisitions-post- 
mortem, Orders, Memoranda, and Certificates of Convictions 
of Conventiclers "—for a period of a little more than forty 
years, the earliest entry being under date April Ist, 1625, and 
the latest January 12th, 1666-7. We have, that is, the whole of 
the reign of Charles I., the Commonwealth period, and about 
seven years of the actual reign of Charles II. It must be 
remembered that the Records refer to the City of London, as 
well as to the County of Middlesex. 

The great events of this period—events which one would 
expect to have left some impression upon the administration 
of justice—are the Civil War, the Plague, and the Fire. The 
execution of the King passes without any notice. There must 
have been many in London disposed to express their abhor- 
rence of this act; but Cromwell held everything in so firm a 
hand, that they were silent perforce. Curiously enough, the 
hearest entry in point of time is one that falls under July 9th, 
1648, when John Atkyns, innkeeper, was bound over to indict 
Robert Hibblethwaite Clarke for speaking “seditious words 
against the King.” This is hardly what one would expect, 
considering the irreconcilable attitude which Parliament had 
taken up at the beginning of the year. For the most part, 





* Middleser County Records. Volume III, Edited by John Cordy Jeatt 
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the charges are of the opposite kind. 
has to answer for suffering “her sonne and others to 
singe reproachfull songs in her howse against the Parlia- 
ment.” 
to beat Harry Hoare, and calling him “a round-headed 
rogue,” declaring at the same time that he would “ spend the 
dearest blood he had against the Roundheads.” William 
Harman, gardener, is charged with “saying the Parliament 
were all rogues and thieves ; 
with the words, “ God blesse the Kinge, and let the Parliament 


| exempted by letter from the penalties of Recusancy, 





Dorothy Crowch 


Thomas Fellow is accused of causing his son 


’ 


and Charles Gold, gentleman, 


be hanged.” Thomas Sampson thinks “that the letters that 
were taken in the King’s Cabinett were not of the Kinge’s 
owne handwriting, but that the State did counterfeit his owne 
hand,” and gets into trouble for his untimely criticism. One 
impartial gentleman speaks “scandalous words against the 
King and Parliament,” and another declares that “he would 
obey neither King nor Parliament.” Taken as a whole, the 
entries of the kind are not as frequent as one might expect. 
One effect the Civil War had, as the editor remarks, that 
capital punishments became less frequent. The criminal classes 
found congenial employment elsewhere. The Plague had the 
natural effect of suspending the administration of justice. On 
June 21st, 1665, eleven men and one woman were sentenced to 
be hanged. After this date there were none but formal meetings, 
at once adjourned, of the Justices till February 19th, 1665-6, 
when fourteen men and two women were sentenced to death, 
while another man, who refused to plead to an indictment for 
highway robbery, was sentenced to the peine forte et dure. 
Robberies of goods belonging to plague patients, bringing 
infected goods into clean houses, are frequent subjects of 
indictment. On the whole, the Records give satisfactory 
evidence as to the state of London during a visitation of 
almost unparalleled severity. The same may be said of the 
calamity which followed almost immediately after, the great 
Fire. There was panic, but the panic was not such that the 
law ceased to be effective. The fire, it will be remembered, 
raged from early in the morning of Sunday, September 2nd, 
until the following Thursday. Thomas Escott has to answer 
for “being in company with the Dutch baker of Westminster 
on Sunday last when these words were spoken, that they came 
to see whether the ferry was on fier or no to whom 
they were spoken it was unknowne.” The Dutch, it is well 
known, were under grievous suspicion in the matter. But 
who was the “ Dutch baker of Westminster”? Elizabeth Shaw 
is charged with having “had in her possession divers fire-balls, 
compounded of gunpowder, brimstone, and other combustible 
matter, with the intention of placing and firing the said balls so 
as to set on fire and destroy the dwelling-houses of divers of the 
King’s lieges and subjects.” Elizabeth Shaw, we are glad to 
know, was found “ Not guilty.” Weare not expressly told what 
happened to Brian Mogill (whose name suggests an “ Irish 
Papist”’), against whom a true bill was found, that “he set fire to 
a fire-ball, compounded of gunpowder, brimstone, &c., and then 
threw it alight into the dwelling-house of a certain man to the 
jurors unknown ;” and Robert Mason, who was suspected by 
the constable of St. Botolph, Aldgate, of “having had a hand 
in the late fyer of London,” because he “ did upon search tind 
in his house a ball and barrel of stuff, supposed to be in readi- 
ness to make wild fier,” &c., and others similarly charged ; but 
as they would certainly have been hanged if found “ Guilty,” we 
may feel assured that they were acquitted. John Hobbes, who 
was charged with maliciously setting fire to his own house, 
and so destroying that of his neighbours, got a verdict of “ Not 
guilty.” This, it may be observed, was in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,—that is, outside the district ravaged by the fire. 
The same is true of most of the other cases. People were 
evidently in a terrible fright, but the juries did not lose their 


heads. 


The heads “Recusancy” and “Conventicles” oceupy a 
large part of the volume. More than thirty-two pages of 
the index are filled with the names and addresses of 
Recusants. Captain John Reade, having satisfied the King 
of his “loialtie and dutie,” is lucky enough to be specially 
This 
was in the tenth year of Charles J.; but this indulgence 
was singular. On December 4th, “ Fourteen hundred 
and thirty persons are to be proceeded against for not 
coming to church during one whole month.” Among them 
are many people of station. The Countess of Arundel and 
Surrey, wife of the Earl-Marshal, the Viscount and Viscountess 
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Stafford, and Lord Stanton are among them. In 1664, the 
Act to Suppress Seditious Conventicles was passed, and soon 
bore abundant fruit. The proceedings against persons taking 
part in these meetings went on with vigour up to the time of 
the Plague. They were renewed after its cessation, but seem 
to have been again put a stop to by the Fire. The sentences 
passed on those found “Guilty” under the Act are noteworthy. 
Out of thirty-four persons put on their trial, six were acquitted, 
twenty-five were transported to Jamaica for seven years, in- 
cluding one who refused to plead; three (all women) were to be 
imprisoned for eleven months unless their husbands chose to 
buy them out by paying twenty pounds for the use of the poor 
in their several parishes. The “plantations” seem to have got 
their labour sometimes in a way even less reputable than the 
transporting of conventiclers. John Piddwell, mariner, is 
accused of selling his apprentice at Barbadoes for sixteen 
hundred pounds of sugar. The charge of kidnapping and 
selling beyond the seas occurs not unfrequently. Robberies 
of plate form a frequent and interesting item in the Records. 
As much as £1,575 worth was stolen from St. James’s 
Palace, and five times as much from the house of the French 
Ambassador in the Savoy. A jeweller (Torrado by name) 
who had his shop in Gray’s Inn, lost £350 in watches and 
jewels, and £58 in money. But of all the forms of crime, the 
most curious is that laid to the charge of Thomas Browne, of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, that he “sold his own soul to an evil 
and impious spirit on terms and considerations set forth in 
a certain writing, to wit, that the said impious spirit 
should pay him £1,000 immediately upon the execution 
of the deed, and £2,000 a year, in equal half-yearly pay- 
ments, during his natural life, and should during the full 
term of forty-one years defend him from all perils of 
body and goods, and should ensure to him the possession of 
a wife in whom he should delight, and the enjoyment of ail 
health, riches, and worldly pleasure during his natural life.” 
One would like to know something more of Thomas Browne, 
who must have hoaxed his neighbours finely. The jury found 
him “ Not guilty,” “and did not retract.” Does this mean that 
the Judge asked them to reconsider their verdict ? We have 
said enough to show that the volume is a storehouse of curious 
matter. We must add a word of praise for the full index, so 
full that a reader can find anything that he wants without 
trouble. It is the work of Mr. A. T. Watson. 





THREE GREEK CHILDREN.* 

Tue question which suggests itself after reading even this 
effort of Mr. Church’s to interest children of a younger age 
than those for whom he has usually written, is whether children 
will, after all, enjoy his book as much as those who read it to 
them. We can answer for it that very few childeren will read 
Mr. Church’s very taking account of the domestic life of 
Athens and Sparta at about the time of the Peloponnesian 
War with the same keen interest as that which it has 
excited in the present reviewer, who, having forgotten 
a good deal of what Mr. Church brings out so pleasantly, 
and never having known some of it, has followed the 
story of these three inheritors of the traditions of Marathon 
and Salamis with as eager a sympathy as if he were making 
acquaintance with that most fascinating of histories for the 
first time. We could have spared, indeed, a little of the 
chapter on“ Reading, Writing,and Arithmetic,” which reminded 
us painfully of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Harry and Lucy,” and Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Tutor, George, and Harry.” But the narrative 
given to the children by survivors of the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis, the death of Hylax and of Sciton, the fragments 
of the Odyssey introduced into the story, the picture of the 
merchant-ships in the Peirwus, the account of Spartan 
manners and customs, the reminiscences of the old Messenian 
woman who could not forgive the Spartans for their victory, 
and the glimpse of the Isthmian games, seem to us as full of 
the unique charm of Greek romance and legend as any modern 
book on ancient Greece we have ever seen. 

And yet it is not quite easy to say what is the essence of 
that charm. Partly, perhaps, it consists in the lightness of 
the life,—the ease with which everything passes, even in 
Sparta, and still more in Athens,—birth, and education, and 
marriage, and work, and death, all seeming to pass as easily 





* Three Greek Children: a Story of Home in Old Time. By the Rev. Alfred J. 


ee 
as they pass quickly, and without any of that burden of hea 
responsibility and anxiety with which the modern life is] 
Take this description, for instance, of the death of old Sei 
the survivor of Marathon, in the presence of hig wails 
his children, and the physician who, after reviving his and 
vitality, records the old man’s will :— filing 


“When the doctor was ready, Leon and Elpinicé +4) 2 
to Sciton’s cottage. The old man was ple gg bi igat ate 
seem to notice their coming in. The doctor sat down on oa 
by his side, and felt his pulse. When he found how weak rhseen 
he looked grave, and took a little bottle out of his cast" 
poured something out of this into a silver cup. This had slo 
spout, so that it could be easily put between a patient's Tine 
‘Drink, father,’ he said into the old man’s ear; and at th, 
same time, with the help of the daughter, who was stand; 
on the other side of the bed, he raised him up a little sans 
swallowed the draught. A minute or two afterwards a little 
colour came into his cheek, and he opened his eyes, 
looked round the room, and his eye lighted up a little wher 
he saw Leon. Still he seemed to miss something, Elpinies 
guessed what he wanted, and whispered a few words to 
the maid whom she had brought with her. ‘He shall 
father,’ she said to the old man, for she knew that he wanted the 
little boy. It was easy to see, from the restful look that came inky 
his eyes, that she had guessed right. ‘I would make my will’ hy 
said. The doctor had his tablets and stylus out directly, for hs 
was used to do this office for his patients. It was very short 
‘Let Leon, son of Hipponax, see that all I have be divided between 
my daughters. Only let Pheido, seeing that she is the elder, have 
the choice of such one thing as she may best like. The gods have 
not given me a son, therefore I give my shield to Leon; let him 
hang it, if he will, in his hall. My sword I give to Hipponax, son 
of Leon.’ Just as he said these last words, the maid came back 
leading the little boy by the hand. The old man beckoned to her 
to bring him tothe bedside. Then he said to his daughter, ‘ Fetch 
me my sword.’ She went and took it down from where it h 
over the fire-place. ‘My son,’ said the old man to the little boy, 
‘take this, and the gods give you strength to strike many a good 
blow for your country.’ Then he laid the weapon across the 
child’s outstretched arms, put his right hand on the little fellow’s 
head, and kept it there for about a minute. His lips were 
moving, but no one could hear what he said. When he removed 
his hand, Elpinicé signed to the maid to lead the child away. Ho 
marched out, looking solemn, but very proud, with the big sword 
still upon hisarms. He could only just carry it. For alittle time 
Sciton lay with his eyes closed. Then he began to talk quickly, 
He was fighting his first battle over again. These were some of 
the words they caught: ‘ Not quite so fast, master; I cannot keep 


pace with you...... See, that rascal is bending his bow....., 
He has it...... It is nothing, a mere scratch...... Lean on me, 
master, till you can fetch your breath...... Dead! no, it is im- 


ssible ; he was stronger than I.’ He opened his eyes, and his 
look fell on Leon. His face brightened in a way that none that 
stood there had ever seen before. ‘They told me you were dead, 
dear master, and here you are, sound and well. It is well; wowill 
have another bout with these Persian dogs, if Arés please.’ He 
thought he was speaking to the young master by whose side he 
had fought some seventy years before on the Marathon plain. 
Perhaps he did see him, but not there. The next moment he had 
fallen back. There was the same happy look upon his face. The 
old Marathon hero was dead.” 

Or take as another illustration, the light account of the young 
Spartan’s theft, and the shame with which he confesses thatit 
was found out. The story is so well told, that it makes us 
realise how completely the Spartans regarded moral questions 
from a purely conventional point of view, and that they could 
with the greatest ease transfer all their sense of shame from 
the breach of the moral law, of which they were proud, 
to the clumsiness with which they had broken it, of 
which they were grievously ashamed. Then, again, Pro- 
fessor Church manages to convey the moral levity, in a sense, 
even of the Spartan genius, with a success that is quite 
notable. Or take, again, the easy satisfaction with which the 
winner of the prize of the Isthmian games observes and 
announces that he won not by skill or strength or tenacity, 
so much as by the good fortune which secured him the 
lot of waiting to wrestle with his rival till that rival 
had already beaten his other antagonist, and so gave 
him an antagonist who was neither fresh nor in good 
bodily condition, since he had slaked his thirst after the 
struggle with his first antagonist in a giant draught of 
wine and water. Hippocles sees quite clearly that he owe 
his success to this chance, and is no less pleased with it 
—perhaps even more pleased, as inferring that he is protected 
by a sort of divine favour or favouritism,—than he would 
have been if he could have felt that he had won in a contest 
fought out under absolutely equal conditions. These lighter 
features of the great social life are touched off very happily 
by Mr. Church, and it is his great skill in this light shading 
which makes his book such pleasant reading to those who cal 
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appreciate it. Whether it will be equally attractive to the 
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people of Gorgo’s and Rhodium’s and Hipponax’s 
' = can hardly pronounce with any confidence; but we 
should think that the lively character of the incidents and 

ntures would probably more than compensate children 
adve ising, as they probably would do, some of the most 
ov otsl characteristics of the old Hellenic life. To the 


nature, at all events, this is a very fascinating little book. 





TWO STORIES BY MR. HENTY.* 
Mz. Henty, who, if he goes on at his present rate, will soon 
yse up all human history, goes to Egypt as it was before the 
Rxodus for the subject of the first of these two stories. It is 

rhaps a little surprising to find a Pharaoh of so early a 
date employing Etruscan mercenaries. But this is a trifle ; 
nor does it seriously interfere with our enjoyment of the story 
that there appears to be a slight confusion between Herodotus 
and Juvenal. Herodotus speaks, indeed, of the thickness of 
the Egyptian skull, which he had observed on the scene of a 
battle fought against the Persians, but he does not connect it 
vith quarrels between neighbouring villages. This might be 
, reminiscence of Juvenal. The story is, indeed, highly 
enjoyable. The cat who is its nominal hero appears but for 
4 moment. He is unhappily killed by an arrow, which 
certainly went very much out of its way to do the unholy 
deed. But the effects of his death are considerable. It was 
the son of the high priest of Osiris who had the bad Inck to 
kill him. The high priest himself, who may be described as a 
grt of Egyptian Broad Churchman, falls a victim to the 
popular rage, and Chebron, his son, makes his escape, in 
company with a captive who had been made his attendant, 
and who is himself the heir to the throne of the Rebu, 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed people that dwelt on the shores 
of the Caspian. His throne has been usurped in his absence, 
but by the help of a certain Jethro he wins it back. It will 
be seen, then, that Mr. Henty provides his readers with plenty 
of incident. His story begins and ends with war, for in the 
earliest chapters the Rebu Prince loses his throne, and in the 
latest he regains it. In the intervals we have pictures of 
Egyptian domestic life, of sport, of religious ceremonial, and 
of other things which may still be seen vividly portrayed by 
the brush of Egyptian artists. And, of course, Mr. Henty 
knows his business too well to leave out the important element 
of love. Chebron marries an Israelitish maiden whom he has 
rescued from a crocodile—another sacred beast which he has 
the misfortune to kill—and Amuba, the Rebu Prince, finds a 
wife in Mysa, Chebron’s sister. It must be allowed that the 
lovemaking of these young people, and the tone of every- 
body's talk, are amazingly modern. But it is more than possible 
that if Mr. Henty could have reproduced Egyptian life and 
manners exactly as they were, he would not have found them 
quite so congenial a subject. 

In his second story, Mr. Henty takes us from Egypt to 
Venice, choosing for the time at which the scene is laid one of 
the most troubled periods of her existence. Into this history 
Mr. Henty, as he tells us in his preface, has woven the 
adventures of an English boy. Young Francis Hammond is 
the son of an English merchant trading in Venice. He earns 
the friendship of a great Venetian merchant prince by twice 
saving his daughters from the hands of one Ruggiero Mocenigo, 
a ruined spendthrift, who attempts to carry them off that he 
may retrieve his fortunes by marrying the eldest. As a mark 
of gratitude, the rich merchant Polani takes him into his 
employ, and treats him as if he were his own son. In the two 
or three voyages which he makes in his master’s vessels, the 
lad manages to come in for a more than ordinary share of 
adventures, Before long, however, war breaks out between 
Venice and her old enemy Genoa. Here again young Ham- 
mond is to the fore; and on two occasions he renders the 
State very important services. All this is told in a simple 
and pleasing style. The incidents and adventures are vivid, 
lifelike, und not too improbable. Perhaps when calmly con- 
sidered apart from the interest of the story, they will seem a 
little numerous, and, if we may be permitted to make use of 
an Americanism, a trifle tall. But then, what is the writer of 
a book of adventure to do? His hero must meet with adven- 
tures, and what is more, must come out of them successfully, 
or else everything is at an end. On the whole, Mr. Henty has 
been fairly skilful in concealing the uniform good fortune of 


his hero. Occasionally a faint feeling of disbelief will cross 
the reader’s mind, if years have replaced the enthusiasm of 
youth with a certain amount of cynicism. But to boys, The 
Lion of St. Mark will be all that is delightful. 





“Q'S” NEW TALE* 

A cRITIC would lay himself open to an obvious rebuff, were 
he to boast that it was his remonstrances or advice that had 
caused the marked difference of character that distinguishes 
“Q.’s” present contribution to Christmas entertainment from 
his last. The fact of the difference, however, exists. Th> 
horrors of Dead Man’s Rock find no place in Troy Town. In 
the Astonishing History there is not a drop of blood shed 
from the beginning to the end. “Q.” no longer endeavours 
to make our flesh creep; on the contrary, he aspires to shake 
our sides. In one respect, this ought to be an easier task. 
When we are used to horrors, they cease to terrify us; but 
laughter is certainly more easily moved, the more the faculty 
is exercised. Democritus never had any difficulty in finding 
mirth at the follies of manhood; but the weeping philosopher 
must have run short in his supply of tears. But is “Q.” 
successful in his attempt to amuse us? 

One thing is manifest, that he has followed sufficiently 
closely a great master of mirth. Caleb Trotter—it would have 
been well to avoid all the names in Pickwick, as being in a 
way sacrosancta—Caleb Trotter is a nautical Sam Weller. He 
says some good things, but these have not the success of his 
prototype’s irresistible humour. It is distinctly good, for 
instance, when he remarks that trippers “ spend the day an’ 
get drunk in another parish for var’ty’s sake;” but the 
flavour of the wit is sharper, and perhaps less agreeable, than 
what Sam entertains us with. And not unfrequently he 
descends to trivialities which are not amusing at all. He 
wants to know, for instance, whether living in the town is a 


“shiny cannon” to a visitor who is looking for a house. A 
“shiny cannon” for a sine qua non is but very poor fun. We 


may trace other resemblances to Dickens, and those not to 
Dickens at his best, in the twins, the brothers Dearlove, and 
their sister Tamsin, otherwise Thomasine. 

Troy, it must be understood, is a Cornish fishing-village, in 
which a few gentlefolk have settled, and its Astonishing History 
relates how its moral tone was destroyed by certain incidents, 
especially the arrival of the “Honourable Frederic Augustus 
Hythe Goodwyn-Sandys and his wife.” These two fashion- 
ables are a pair of swindlers. The Honourable Frederic 
smokes and plays billiards with the men at the club; the 
Honourable Mrs. Goodwyn-Sandys privately bewails to one 
or two chosen specimens the cruelty of her husband, and 
enlists in her cause a pity which turns out to be near akin to 
love. Between them they disturb the peace of Troy—as for 
its morality, it seems to have been as ignoble before they 
came as after they left—and ultimately disappear, after a 
catastrophe in which smuggling and dynamite are somewhat 
obscurely mixed up, leaving behind them them so much of 
the latter article that—to quote one of “ Q.’s” decidedly good 
things—“ even without exploding, it converted three states- 
men to Home-rule.” 

In addition to the career of the titled swindlers to whom 
Troy pays its homage, we have the love-story of Mr. Fogo 
and Tamsin. Fogo isa misogynist who is converted to more 
rational views about woman by a variety of instructive circum- 
stances. The people of Troy condemned the marriage in 
which the story ends as a mésalliance. From a literary rather 
than a social point of view, one might say the same, only 
inverting the difference of rank. Tamsin is a pretty and 
sensible young woman; Mr. Fogo is something like a fool, 
though the author, here again following his master, brings 
his good qualities more to the front, and puts his folly 
more in the background, as the tale goes on. Then we 
have a certain Admiral Buzza, who plays, so to speak, the 
part of Chorus, in both parts of the drama of Troy. The 
Admiral is altogether farcical, as are also the prudish old- 
maid, Miss Lavinia Limpenny, and the sentimental Custom- 
House officer, Mr. Moggridge. It is only fair to say that “ Q.” 
is happy in the specimens that he shows us of Mr. Moggridge’s 
effusions. If all his fun were as unforced and as good as 
these verses, and as the Irish ballad with which Mrs. Goodwyn- 








. 
(:.) The Cat of Bubastes—(2.) The Lion of St. Mark, By G, A. Henty. 
London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1889. 


* The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By “Q.” London: Cassell and Co, 
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Sandys takes a Troy audience by storm, we should be able to 
give more unstinted praise to The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town than we have been able to accord. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

John Standish; or, the Harrowing of London, by the Rev. E. 
Gilliatt (Seeley and Co.), is one of those carefully written and 
admirably printed historical romances which Messrs. Seeley and 
Co. have lately acquired a deservedly high reputation for pub- 
lishing. It deals with the period in English history, to a certain 
extent of both political and intellectual awakening, which pre- 
ceded the peasant rising under Wat Tyler. Historical personages 
such as Chaucer, Langland, and the giant monk of Westminster, 
of whom Dean Stanley speaks in his ‘‘ Memorials,” figure in it. In 
some respects it covers the same ground as Mr. Minto’s novel, 
“The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot,” and those who wish to 
appreciate the freedom allowed to, or at all events taken by, 
romancists, should compare the story of the death of Wat Tyler 
as told by Mr. Minto, with the same story as told by Mr. Gilliatt. 
But most of the readers of this book will enjoy the portions of it 
which are decidedly romantic, rather than decidedly historical, 
such as the two love-affairs of John Standish and Carlotta 
Langland, and of Alured of Dene and Sybil de Feschamps, 
which cross each other. It is rather a pity, however, as 
we think, at all events from the artistic point of view, 
that Sybil, from being a frivolous girl, should have become a 
political traitress, even although this leads up to the best-told 
incident in the “harrowing of London,’—the murder of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Simon of Sudbury. It should be said, 
too, to Mr. Gilliatt’s credit, that, instead of falling off the more 
he writes, he steadily improves. The illustrations of John Standish 
are cleverly executed ; and the only fault that can be found with 
the book on this score, is that the colouring is a trifle too bright. 

The Captain of the Wight, by Frank Cowper (Seeley and Co.), 
takes us back exactly four hundred years, to the time when Sir 
Edward Woodville was “ Lord and Captain of the Isle of Wight,” 
under Henry VII., and was able to induce four hundred of its 
inhabitants to follow him in an essentially mad expedition to 
Brittany, in which he and his men, though they fought with the 
utmost gallantry, succumbed to overwhelming odds. Mr. Frank 
Cowper, whose local knowledge stands him in good stead in 
this volume, as it did in “ Cedwalla,” has studied the facts and 
draperies of the period of which he treats with great care. He 
makes the most of Carisbrooke Castle, of course; and his narrative 
of the ill-starred expedition into Brittany is very spirited. He 
also provides his boy-readers with a hero in the shape of a gallant 
young squire, Ralph Leslie, whose irrepressibly light-hearted 
friend, Dicky Chepe, makes an admirable foil to him. Altogether, 
what with love—but not too much of that—and treachery, and 
jilting, and illustrations which, though vivid, are not too vivid, 
perhaps because they are not coloured, Mr. Cowper has produced 
avery attractive story, and one which deserves, and will doubtless 
secure, many readers. 

The Girl’s Own Annual and the Boy’s Own Annual, giving in volume 
form the yearly contents of two magazines for young folks which 
are now, and in the most literal of senses, familiar as household 
words, are once more before us. They show, as always, their editors’ 
skill in catering for their special constituencies. The question 
does, however, occur to one: Are boys all so very fond of the lurid 
fiction—the stories of adventure written by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
Dr. Gordon Stables, and the like—and are girls all fond of the pallid 
fiction, given in their respective magazines? But fiction apart, 
these two annuals contain a really wonderful number of useful and 
interesting articles and short stories adapted to the intelligence 
of boys and girls in their teens. Then, what an attraction the 
fairyland of prize-competitions must be, to judge from the names 
of those who take part in them! Both volumes are, as usual, 
beautifully got-up and sumptuously illustrated. 

In a series which takes the title of “The Boy’s Own Bookshelf,” 
we have Indoor Games and Recreations: a Popular Encyclopedia for 
Boys. Edited by G. A. Hutchinson. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
Mr. Hutchinson has enlisted the services of a number of notable 
contributors, among whose names we recognise those of the Rev. 
Harry Jones, Dr. Gordon Stables, and the Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Experts discuss their own subjects. Mr. Maskelyne, for instance, 
instructs his young readers in “Mystery and Mummery;” a 
“Practical Gymnast” teaches them how to keep three or four 
balls in the air, and do other feats of the kind. There are hints 
about chess and draughts, and instructions how to make boats, 
canoes, telescopes, electrical machines, sun-dials, and we know not 
how many things besides. No boy ought to be allowed to become 





a boreto himself and his relatives, with this beck sh hatin 
his mind and fingers employed. Keep 


From Messrs. Routledge we have Every Boy’s Annua: 
Edmund Routledge. This, our readers will remem 
annual volume of Every Boy’s Magazine, now to be ineo 
with the Boy’s Own Paper. Mr. Ascott Hope contributes to thi 
volume “ Stories of the Wild West,” and Mr. Frith, “The oat 
of the ‘ Wasp.’” Mr. Hope, too, writes an entertaining agog 
of a Cadet Corps in days past; and there are some tastes 
papers on “Chivalry” from the pen of M. Léon Gautier, Wo vik 
Every Boy’s Magazine a long and vigorous life in its transmigration 


The Church Bells Album (Southampton Street, Stran 
tains some eighty engravings, each accompanied with e: 
letterpress, of cathedrals and churches in Yorkshire, Lancashin 
and the Midland Counties. The engravings do not pretend to any 
high standard of excellence; but they are plain and usefyl re 
sentations of facts, while the letterpress supplies the n 
details. The Album will be welcome to many readers interested 
in church architecture. It will suggest many visits to ecclesigs. 
tical buildings that are well worth seeing. 
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Harper’s Young People. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a 
handsome volume, in which the purchaser will certainly get full 
value for his money. Most of the contents are, we Suppose, of 
American origin. We see that money is reckoned in dollars, ang 
that there are not a few phrases which will help to enrich the 
native English of our “ young people.” But British tastes ar 
consulted, as by a series of gorgeous coloured drawings of the 
British Army. Tales, humorous pieces, poetry, miscellaneous 
information, and music crowd the pages. If we are to criticise, it 
must be to suggest that, in a magazine of this kind, every tale 
should be begun and concluded within the compass of the same 
volume. 

The Al Annual, (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—This is the first 
volume of a new venture, for which we cannot but think & more 
attractive title might have been invented. The magazine seems 
to promise, indeed to perform, well. Each part—it is published 
weekly—contains some devotional matter, Biblical information or 
the like. This is perhaps the principal element. Fiction js 
represented by tales by Dr. Gordon Stables, who writes “Oonalaska: 
a Tale of a Far North Land;” Mrs. L. T. Meade, who contr. 
butes “ That Home in London ;” and Mrs. C. Garnett, whose story 
is called “Mad John Burleigh.” Short tales, papers on natural 
history, some useful articles on social matters and domestic 
economy, and a great variety of miscellanea, make up the volume, 
The illustrations deserve a word of praise. The genuine efforts of 
imagination, such as “ Expectancy,” on p. 352, and the repre. 
sentation of actual things, whether of architecture, landscape, or 
natural objects, are mostly good. But the illustrations, so called, 
of the tales, though not inferior in merit to the average of such 
things, do not either adorn or explain. When will publishers 
learn that they spend money for naught in these things? It can 
hardly be that these drawings cost less than the letterpress the 
space of which they fill. 


Little Wide-Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge and 
Sons), is another welcome visitor at this time of year. “ When 
was a Little Boy” has a little French lad for its hero, and will 
interest young English readers in manners and customs not their 
own. Then there is a “True History” by Jeanie Hering (Mrs. 
Annie Acton), “ The Adventures of a Perambulator,” a series of 
fairy-tales intended “for very little people,” says the editor, but 
which will probably please others also, and a series of papers on 
“ Wild Flowers.” 


We have already noticed the first half-yearly volume of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, and there is little more to add now that we have 
the collected issue of the whole year. It would not be easy to finda 
better collection of its kind. It does not pretend to aim very high, 
but is always wholesome and thoroughly readable. The humorous 
part is particularly good.——F rom the same publishers we have 
also the Quiver. “ Not Allin Vain,” by Lambert Shields, “ Wanted, 
a Governess ” and “In Her Own Right,” by the author of “ Basil,’ 
are the chief stories. There are some interesting papers om 
“@QGreat Preachers ;’’ the miscellaneous articles, which have 4 
generally serious and instructive character, are worthy of praise. 
The Quiver keeps up its high standard. A third magazine from 
the same publishers is the Magazine of Art. Of the twelve principal 
illustrations, six are etchings. Of these we are inclined to prefer 
the “ Vedette,” by M. P. le Rat, after Meissonier. ‘The Mastet 
Brewer,” by E. Pickel, after Ed. Griitzner, is not commended by 
its subject, but is otherwise meritorious. A heliogravure by 
Dujardin, after Sir J. E. Millais’s “ Convalescent,” is particularly 
pleasing ; a strikingly realistic piece of work is “ Virginie,” 
photogravure by Goupil et Cie., after Bertrand. It is of the 
Virginia of the famous tale, lying dead upon the sea-shore. The 
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chronicles of art, criticism of current works in sculpture, painting, 

j architecture, personal notices, and records, &c., of the art of 
= + are abundant and excellent.——For another class of 
pha we have Little Folks, a magazine for the young, as usual, 
very good of its kind. 

Aalanta. Edited by L. T. Meade and Alicia A. Leith. 
(Hatchards.)—As a new venture which has achieved a very 
creditable success, Atalanta deserves a special word of welcome 

ong the yearly volumes of magazines which call for notice at 
fas time. It is the successor of the Girl’s Own Magazine, and in 
gome respects keeps on the tradition of another magazine which 
in its lifetime had many a welcome in these columns, Aunt Judy’s. 
. point of illustration, Atalanta may fairly claim to equal, if not 
to surpass, all its English competitors ; it may well chullenge com- 

ison with magazines from the other side of the Atlantic. As 
for literature, so much good work is now done in these periodicals, 
for which Archbishops, Judges, Generals, philosophers, and the 
yhole human race are glad to write, that it is difficult for one to 
excel. Mrs. Molesworth contributes a story, ‘ Neighbours ;” 
Mrs, Meade, “' The Lady of the Forest ;” Mr. Rider Haggard, “ A 
Tale of Three Lions ;” and Mr. Grant Allen, “The White Man’s 
Foot.” Fiction, therefore, is not neglected. But it is not pre- 
dominant. Among the other contents may be mentioned twelve 

pers written on modern authors, for an excellent institution, 
“The Reading Union ;” articles on the employment of girls; and 
a specially good paper by Mrs. Arabella B. Buckley about pre- 
historic man, “The Professor’s Dream of Ancient Days.” Is the 
close resemblance between this and one of the poems in Mr. 
Canton’s “ Lost Epic” accidental ? 


The Girl’s Own Indoor Book. Edited by Charles Peters. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—In this volume we have a collection 
of various papers published during nine years in the Girl’s Own 
Paper. It is meant to give “ practical help to girls on all matters 
relating to their material comfort and moral well-being.” Quid- 
quid agunt puelle, in fact, is its subject. ‘ Needlework,” 
“Music,” “ Art,” “ Recreation,” “ Literature,” and “ Remunera- 
tive Work” (let us hope that these two last sections are an in- 
stance of what the logicians call “ cross division’) are among the 
headings of chapters. Canon Fleming teaches his young readers 
how to write a poem, and “ An Editor’s Wife” instructs them how 
they are to write a story. But will the editor himself have 
reason to be thankful for what she has done? Another writer, 
dealing with the subject of verse-making, quotes the advice of an 
American editor, “ Boil it down! boil it down!” Admirable 
maxim, to be written in letters of gold. It is quite astonishing 
what may be done by “ boiling down.” 

The Brig ‘Audacious.’ By Alan Cole. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Sharks and pirates and savages figure in these pages; and, what 
with the yarns which various seamen spin, and an ingenious 
introduction of a “ brain-wave ” anecdote, where a dream leads to 
the picking up of some shipwrecked people, contribute to make up 
avery readable story. But Mr. Cole’s pirates remind us of the 
inexhaustible iquians and Volscians whom we meet with in 
Livy’s pages. That historian, after killing about two millions of 
them in the course of three or four books, naively wonders where 
the supply came from. These pirates are equally marvellous. On 
p. 92, after a boatload has been disposed of, there are still forty-five 
on board the pirate. On p. 93, another boat attacks the brig. It 
is sunk, and some of the crew go down in her; others climb the 
deck, and come “ pouring in in such numbers” that they cannot 
he resisted. At last, however, they are all disposed of. We may 
reduce the “ forty-five ” to, say, twenty-five. But on p. 103 the 
Pirate’s deck was “full of men.” On p. 104 they come “clustering 
up like bees.” Fifteen prisoners are taken, after many have been 
killed, and there is still a balance of wounded. 

Gleanings from the “ Graphic.” By Randolph Caldecott. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.)—It_ would be unreasonable to expect the same 
quality in gleanings as in the harvest. The best are naturally 
gathered first. Still, this volume, gathered from the contributions 
of eleven years (1876-1886), is full of the charm that distinguishes 
the work of this most graceful of humorists. The first in point of 
time 18 “Christmas Visitors,” and belongs to the type of drawing 
with which Caldecott illustrated Washington Irving’s “Sketch- 
Book.” Then come “ Letters from Monaco ” and “ Sketches from 
Buxton,” both excellent in their way, the first being the more 
forcible of the two. Two covers to the Gra phic Christmas number, 
a their admirable variety of faces, are notably good. In 

rouville, Caldecott seems to have found little to oceupy his pencil 
— the humours of the baigneurs and baigneuses. But he was 
om better than in what must be some of the latest work of his 
Pencil, “ American Facts and Fancies.” This is dated J une, 1886, 
and the artist died, if our memory serves us, in the autumn of 
that year, 


The Talking Oak, by Frederick Langbridge (Eyre and Spottis- 





woode), is a pretty book, inside and out. The children are 
charmingly pictured, and the verses very nice jingles indeed, as, 
e.g. :— 
“Out we are sallying, jolly as sand-boys, 
Bent on discovering ocean and land, boys; 
First from the wonderful isle of the Jingoes, 
Back we'll bring Polar bears, figs, and flamingoes.” 





We have only to wish that there was more of it. From the 
same publishers we get Hymns for Children, by Sarah Wilson. The 
music is furnished by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and the illustrations 
by Jane M. Dealy and Fred. Marriott. The hymns, twelve in 
number, are simple, and suited for their purpose; and the illus- 
trations are fairly good, the smaller things being decidedly the best. 


Miss Kate Greenaway has certainly made one of her most suc- 
cessful efforts in her illustration of The Pied Piper of Hamelin, by 
Robert Browning (Routledge and Sons). It would not be easy to 
find a poem which lent itself so completely to the style in which 
her pencil is happiest; nor do we know of another pencil which 
could do as much justice to the picturesque humour of Browning’s 
work. The perplexed councillors, the disconsolate housewives 
looking at their mangled cheeses, the mother comforting her bitten 
baby, the crowd of indignant citizens swarming up to remonstrate 
with the Mayor and Corporation, and, best of all, the children, in 
every variety of picturesque dress and attitude, hurrying after the 
sound of the magic pipe, are nothing less than admirable. The 
double-page illustration of pp. 54-55, to the words,— 


“With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls,” 


is perhaps the best, if we have to make a choice of the whole series. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Livy, Book zwi. Edited by Marcus S. Dimsdale, M.A. (Pitt 

Press.)—In view of the fact, with which Mr. Dimsdale makes us 
acquainted in his preface, that there is little in his book which is 
original, we think it a pity that it has been published. The 
introduction is readable, but the notes are poor. They are not 
bad in the sense of being unscholarly, but they are not good 
enough to supersede in any way an edition such as that of Mr. 
Capes. Occasionally, too, Mr. Dimsdale is a little rash. In anote 
on trajecturus, chap. i., 4, he says that the future participle was 
only used before Livy in conjunction with some part of sum. This 
is certainly a mistake. A note like the following seems slightly 
unnecessary, chap. v., 4:—‘‘ Quo metu, a short way of expressing 
cujus in metu.” In chap. vii., 8, pro menibus tela micare 
does not mean “ weapons gleamed upon the walls ;” nor does such 
a meaning “ suit the context better.” Micare is generally used of 
the glitter made by rapid motion. Again, the passage clearly seems 
to mean that the defenders did not content themselves with dis- 
charging missiles, but went so far as to make sallies against the 
works of the besiegers. In a note on destitueret, chap. xxviii., 5, we 
find the curious statement : “The subjunctive expresses repeated 
action.” Can a mood do this ? 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
the Rev. Launcelot Downing Dowdall, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.)—Mr. Dowdall has produced a very useful book. Any one 
editing this portion of Livy is somewhat at a disadvantage, owing 
to the excellent edition by Mr. Capes. From some points of view, 
Mr. Dowdall’s book does not compare unfavourably with that of 
his predecessor. His notes are fuller and more numerous. Also 
he devotes more space to explaining the difficulties of the text. 
His introduction and historical notes are, as might be expected, 
not so good. By-the-way, why has he been so chary in the matter 
of maps? There is only one, and that is not large enough to 
give the movements of Hannibal described in the opening pages 
of the book. In chap. ii., 4, when commenting on the words mollis 
ad talia, some remark on the omission of the gerundive might have 
been added. Sese immergunt (chap. vi., 6) = “ plunge in,” appears 
to be quite wrong. To begin with, it is rather putting the 
cart before the horse. Again, if Mr. Dowdall will take the 
trouble to refer again to the passage of Polybius from which he 
has quoted to support his view, he will find that that author care- 
fully distinguishes between the doings of those who could swim 
and those who could not. Tas kepadras—imrepicxov—evidently 
refers to such as could not, and who, when all hope of safety had 
passed, drowned themselves. “Stores” does not strike us as 
being a very good translation of instrumenta, especially when we 
have commeatibus in the preceding sentence. But, as a whole, the 
notes are careful and scholarly. 

Cesar: Gallic War, vii. With Notes and Vocabulary. Edited 
by J. Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—It is not necessary to say more about Messrs. Bond and 
Walpole’s book than that it is as complete as care and experience 
can make it. Faults that occur in the larger volume have been 
omitted. We should be inclined to say that too much assistance 
is given, The habit of depending on notes for every little difficulty 
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must be, it would seem, somewhat injurious to the power of 
translating at sight; which is, after all, one of the best tests of 
scholarship. Which of the two systems is the better, time alone 
can show. If it should give its verdict in favour of that so widely 
adopted at the present time, those who have studied Messrs. Bond 
and Walpole will have cause to rejoice. 

Easy Selections from Ovid. Edited, with Notes, Vocabularies, 
and Exercises in Latin Verse Composition, by H. Wilkinson, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is an excellent little book. The 
selections have been carefully chosen, and will prove interesting 
as well as easy to the young scholar. Wherever help is really 
needed, it is supplied in the notes. Perhaps the most useful part 
of the volume is to be found in the verse exercises. All are 
agreed that if any one wishes to write good elegiac verse, he must 
have some knowledge of Ovidian words and phrases. This know- 
ledge Mr. Wilkinson’s method is well calculated to ensure. 

Select Passages from Greek and Latin Poets. Compiled by E. H. 
C. Smith. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Smith has collected here some of 
the more famous passages in classical poetry for repetition. Asa 
whole, they are well chosen. But we are of opinion that it would 
have been better to have omitted some of the selections from the 
later Greek poets, which from their shortness cannot be of much 
use for this purpose. We should not have been sorry to see more 
Homer put in place of them. The translations in English verse, 
for the most part by famous hands, add considerably to the value 
of the book. 

Tripertita. By F.T. Holden. (Rivingtons.)—This is a collection 
of easy Latin exercises, arranged in three parts, to suit the pupil’s 
gradual progression. Opposite to each sentence are the Latin 
words which will be required for its translation. Long exercises 
are given on all the more important constructions, while notes are 
supplied where an exercise is thought unnecessary. The book is 
well adapted for beginners. 

Imitative Ezercises. By F. Ritchie. (Rivingtons.)—Those who 
possess Mr. Ritchie’s “ Fabule Faciles,” will no doubt find this book 
very useful. It consists of a collection of exercises based on the 
former work, to which reference is made by means of an index in 
the case of any difficult word or construction. The system is 
certainly a good one. Words and phrases are more likely to remain 
in the memory when acquired in this way. The exercises them- 
selves are good, and carefully graduated in hardness. 

Chronological Tables of Ancient History. By A. C. Jennings. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—For any one who is reading an extensive 
course of ancient history, this book will be of the greatest value, 
either for reference or revision, Ata single glance the reader is 
reminded of the important events of any year from 753 B.C. till 
the year of Our Lord. Mr. Jennings has, we think wisely, con- 
fined himself to giving the dates generally accepted by the educa- 
tional works of the present day. In addition to the tables of dates, 
the book is furnished with an index. 

The Epistles of Horace, Book i. With Introduction and Notes 
by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Pitt Press.)—“An editor of any 
part of Horace,” says Mr. Shuckburgh, “takes his life in his 
hand.” He will not, therefore, we imagine, be surprised to 
hear that many consider his book unnecessary. The existing 
editions of Horace are so numerous and so good, that unless a 
new work is remarkable either for excellence or originality—and 
we regret that we cannot apply either of these terms to the 
volume before us—it is better left unpublished. In the present 
case this is the more evident owing to the able edition of the 
*‘ Epistles ” recently produced by Professor Wilkins. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s introduction chiefly consists of a Life of Horace. This is 
interesting enough. But the notes, though evidently the work of a 
scholar, are not, we are inclined to think, sufficiently good to 
justify their publication. We have a few remarks to offer with 
regard to them. Ep. ii., line 61, in a note on penas festinat, Mr. 
Shuckburgh says: “This transitive use of festinare is prx- 
classical, and again of the silverage.” This is scarcely correct, as it 
is to be found both in Virgil and Sallust. Fomenta curarum 
(Ep. iii., line 26) cannot, we think, mean “those vain remedies of 
anxiety.” It leaves the sense too obscure. “ Those chilling bandages 
of petty cares ” seems to represent better what Horace meant. In 
Ep. v., line 16, Mr. Shuckburgh says, ‘‘ ebrietas, not drunkenness, 
but warmth of wine.” We fail to see much distinction between 
the two, especially when we find him supporting his case by a 
reference to “ Satires,” i., 4,51. Can ludicra (Ep. vi., line 7) mean 
“games”? Surely it only bears this sense in the singular. In 
line 51, there is a curious translation of trans pondera, “across 
heavy goods,” or loads in the streets. If they were at all like 
those to be met with in the streets of the present day, even the 
most enthusiastic candidate would have had considerable difficulty 
in reaching across them to shake hands. 

Earth Knowledge. Part II. By W. Jerome Harrison and Rowland 
Wakefield. (Blackie and Son.)—The subject-matter of this text- 





book is mainly astronomical, with the necessary notes on 
analysis, light, magnetism, and the tides. The various la; 
clearly expressed and explained. 8 Seen 


College History of India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. ( 
and Co.)—Mr. Wheeler has attempted a great deal in this 
volume, nothing less than a History reaching from the Hindoo By; 
to the Burmese War, and this in a little over two hundred 
Nevertheless, he has attained some success, and this ig 
good deal of an Indian History. Once or twice a character appears 
as it were, without an introduction; but, on the whole, the Vast 
number of historical characters which complicate Indian histo, 
so much, are kept remarkably well defined and differentiated, The 
difficulty, in a small Histery at least, of “ running ”* two or three 
different empires or monarchies, and perhaps a far-sweeping 
invasion, at the same time, is, of course, great. Still, the student 
will find, we think, that this History enables him to obtain a very 
fair grasp of the Indian past. 

Of text-books dealing with mathematical subjects we have 
received :—A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. Part I. By Ralph 4 
Roberts, M.A. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin; Longmans, London) 
—This first portion contains “an elementery account of ell in 
integrals, and applications to plane curves.” ——Higher Algebra: 
Sequel to “ Elementary Algebra for Schools.” By H.S. Hall, M.A,, and 
S. R. Knight, M.A. (Macmillan.)—— An Elementary Text-Book of 
Dynamics and Hydrostatics. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. (Blackie and 
Son.) ——The Elements of Graphical Arithmetic and Graphical Statics, 
By John G. Gray and George Lawson, M.A. (W. Collins and Sons.) 
——A Treatise on Algebra, by Charles Smith, M.A. (Macmillan), 
designed for the higher classes of schools and the junior studenty 
in the Universities.—From the same publishers, also, we haya 
received An Elementary Treatise on Kinematics and Dynamics, by 
James Gordon Macgregor, M.A. Easy Lessons in the Differential 
Calculus, by Richard A. Proctor (Longmans) ; and from the same 
author and publisher, First Steps in Geometry.— Elementary 
Hydrostatics, by Hamblin Smith, ‘a new edition.” —Mensuration, 
Plain and Solid, by F. 8. Brabant, M.A.—The Harper Euclid, Book I, 
(Rivingtons.)——Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Arranged by A.E, 
Layng. (Blackie and Son.) 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book ii. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by A. S. Walpole, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—All 
the assistance that could possibly be needed, perhaps, indeed, 
rather more, has been supplied by Mr. Walpole in his notes, In 
addition to this he has added a vocabulary. We are not quite sure 
about the wisdom of this step, when the book is intended for 
school use. It would perhaps have been better to have had notes 
and vocabulary in a separate volume to the text. Beyond this 
there is little to find fault with in Mr. Walpole’s work. 

We have received the following fresh editions :—Cicero De 
Oficiis, Lib. iti. With Introduction, Analysis, and Commentary 
by the Rev. Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) Ovid’s Fasti, Books i.-ii. and iii.-iv. With 
English Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. (Deighton, Bell, 
and Co.) Virgil’s Bucolics ; Virgil’s Georgics, Books iii.-iv.; and 
Virgil’s Hneid, Books i.-ii. With English Notes and Arguments. 
Abridged from Professor Conington’s edition by the late Rev. J. 
G. Sheppard, D.C.L. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 
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The Romance of a Shop. By Amy Levy. (Fisher Unwin.)- 
Miss Levy has already earned a place in the world of letters by 
the freshness and charm of her verses, and she has written, we 
believe, short tales for the magazines; but as a writer of fiction 
this is her most ambitious effort. On the whole, The Romance of 
a Shop is, we think, decidedly a success. ‘The experienced 
reviewer will no doubt readily discover weak points in the 
characters and in the plot; but the writer understands in no slight 
measure the novelist’s art, and the dramatis persone have a certail 
vitality which prevents us from regarding them as mere puppets. 
Three girls, hitherto accustomed to affluence, are suddenly left 
orphans, and nearly penniless; and the two elder, Gertrude and 
Lucy Lorimer, with the independence which is characteristic 
of the times, resolve to trust to their own exertions for 
a maintenance. The youngest, Phyllis by name, who has 
considerable vivacity and much beauty, follows her sister’ 
lead. She is a spoilt pet, and blurts out whatever comes into 
her mind with somewhat startling frankness. There is als 
a half-sister, Fanny, weak, kind, and helpless, who, as far as the 
reviewer is concerned, may be left out of the reckoning. In the 
days of their wealth, Gertrude and Lucy had studied photography, 
and with a capital of £600, all that is left out of the wreck of their 
father’s fortune, they now lease a shop and try to earn their owt 
living. The battle they fight and the difficulties in which they 
are placed in this novel position, their gradual success as artists, 
and their struggles as women—for if love did not find its way into 
the studio, the novelist’s vocation would be gone—all this # 
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swith much ability. Perhaps the narrative is too much 
descr? into scenes which injure its continuity, and one or two 
ing positions are scarcely made the best of. The dialogue is 

wht and sometimes witty, and the reader’s attention, hardened 
bright der though he may be, is fully sustained. Lucy Lorimer’s 
— will charm him, though he may find it difficult to say 
he will protest probably, and certainly we do, against 
’s treatment of Phyllis. The easy and flippant way in 
falls from virtue, not from passionate love, but because 
dull, is, it may be hoped, untrue to Nature. Surely there 
ona a series of downward steps before a girl sinks into a gulf 
ra, Novel-writers have a good deal in their power, and 
Jad to find that Gertrude, on whom the heat and burden of 
or have fallen, has a joyous prospect before her when the 
on falls. There are plenty of epigrammatic sayings in the 


why; but 
the author 
yhich she 


hook, and pleasant sallies of mirth. In appearance as well as in 
axbstance, for the publishers have done their part well, this tale 
may be commended. 


Miss Lou. By E. P. Roe. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is 
evidently one of the last stories the late popular American novelist 
roduced, and it is one of his best. Mr. Roe was altogether at 

ren in the American Civil War and in the divisions among 
families which it produced, and he has never drawn any better 
character than the spirited Southern girl, Miss Lou, who is sought 
in marriage by her Confederate cousin, Madison Whatley, while 
she has lost her heart to a Unionist officer whose life she saves. 
The troubles of a Southern family whose homestead was liable to 
capture and recapture, owing to the fluctuations of the Civil War, 
are very well reproduced; and so are the perplexities of the 
negroes, who, in consequence of the same fluctuations, were free 
men one day and slaves again the next. The plot against the brutal, 
drunken, and, indeed, murderous overseer, recalls, in some of its 
humours, the conspiracy against Halley in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
But Aun’ Jinkey and Uncle Lushtah are both Mr. Roe’s; are, 
indeed, “ originals ” in every sense of the word. The appearance, 
too, of Miss Lou on the scene of an intended duel between two of 
her lovers, recalls a somewhat similar “ effect”? in M. Ohnet’s best- 
known novel; but then, the morality which she teaches on this 
occasion is distinctly American, not French. 

The Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—This is one of the best and most readable volumes of 
the excellent“ Historic Towns ” series, to which it belongs. Each 
of the members of the once formidable Cinque Ports Federation, 
which latterly included not only Winchelsea and Rye, not to speak 
of the original Hastings, Romney, Sandwich, Dover, and Hythe, 
but the whole of the coast from Birchington to Seaford, has doubt- 
less had at one time or another its special historian. But never, 
in all probability, was the story of the Cinque Ports as a whole 
told inso few pages, with so much enthusiasm, and yet with so 
much judgment. It is well to be reminded that during the time 
when, more than at any other perhaps, England was liable to 
invasion, the Cinque Ports either staved off invasion, or bore the 
brunt of it themselves. At one time they supplied almost the 
whole of our fighting Navy. Their decay, or rather their decline 
into what they now are, is not associated with disgrace, being due 
to circumstances over which their inhabitants had certainly no 
control. Professor Burrows, who, by-the-way, has unique qualifica- 
tions for writing a book of this kind, as he is both a Captain in 
the Royal Navy and Chichele Professor of Modern History in 

Oxford, is remarkably successful in his treatment of the special 

privileges of the Cinque Ports, and in reproducing their civic life. 

Misterton’s Mistake. By Walter Raymond. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.)—There is both a good deal and a considerable variety, of 

literary power in this book. Mr. Raymond, who is evidently a 
beginner in fiction, can describe both scenery and character— 
especially gnarled rustic character, such as is to be found in a county 
like Somerset or Dorset—with more than average ability. Edith 
Grimes is a heroine in the true sense of the word,—that is to say, 
she is something more than merely a charming girl—while her 
aunts, Rebecca and Deborah, are characters worthy of Mr. F. W. 
Robinson, if not of Mr. Hardy. ‘The contrast, too, between Edith 
Grimes and Annie Mullett, his marriage to whom constitutes 
Misterton’s mistake, although commonplace in itself, is skilfully 
worked out. But Mr. Raymond’s story is intolerably long. He 
must learn the art of condensation, or he will never be a novelist. 

The Schoolmaster and his Son, by K. H. Caspari (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.), is a painful and pathetic, yet well-told story of 
the Thirty Years’ War, with its violence, its robberies, and the 
strange medley of picaroons and murderers whom it brought to 
the surface, and even to the front. It is written with a purpose, 
and is pervaded with a simple German piety; but neither purpose 
nor piety injuriously affects the flow of narrative. There is genuine 
graphic force in the poor schoolmaster’s description of the troubles 
his town gets into between Imperialists and Swedes, and the return 


of his errant son to die in his father’s house is narrated in a 
style that is unaffectedly touching. 


Dearly Bought. By G. Fitz-Roy Cole. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Cole has made the not uncommon mistake of putting into three 
volumes what might have been easily contained in two, or even 
one. In its present form, Dearly Bought is rather heavy reading. 
Nothing perhaps can afford a clearer illustration of this than the 
description of Schamyl in the third volume. It has little or no 
connection with the story, and, indeed, is more fitted for a bio- 
graphical dictionary than for a novel. Again, the episode of 
Antonius Kohen’s love for the Princess Marie might well have 
been omitted. Like the ch gters on Schamyl, it is very little else 
than padding. With all it: faults, however, the novel is not with- 
out interest. Had it only been better constructed, Mr. Cole’s book 
might have been very readable. But to write a historical novel 
and to avoid burdening it with too much history, is not an easy 
thing. 

Moonlight by the Shannon Shore. By Major Norris Paul, R.A. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—This is a very readable story. The scene is 
chiefly laid in Ireland, and the descriptions of the life there are 
both interesting and amusing. John Sebright, a gentleman who 
has enlisted in the Royal Artillery after quarrelling with his 
uncle, comes into a small property on the death of the latter. He 
purchases, therefore, his discharge from the Army, and returns 
home. Part of his property consists of a farm in Ireland. Going 
there to look after it, he finds his tenants, an old widow and her 
daughter, in great straits, as they have been boycotted. Of 
course he falls in love with the daughter, and saves them from 
ruin. There is nothing very striking about the book, but it is 
pleasant reading. 

Squire of Calder. By Harold Francis. (London Literary Society.) 
—Mr. Francis has written a rather foolish story. The plot is weak, 
and the characters are unnatural. The Squire of Calder is in 
reality a young woman who disguises herself as a man, in order 
to avenge her dead brother on one Rosalie Mere, who has been false 
to him. This she accomplishes by persuading her to elope, in 
spite of her coming marriage to some one else. The subject is not 
a pleasant one, and is certainly anything but powerfully treated. 
Mr. Francis does not shine as a novel-writer. 


The Hon. Mrs. Vereker. By the Author of ‘“ Molly Bawn,” &e. 
2 vols. (KF. V. White.)—The motive of this novel is adequate, 
though it is certainly not novel. Hilary St. John, coming home 
after ten years of exile, finds an old playmate married to a brutal 
husband. She has been sacrificed, to put the matter plainly, to 
save an impoverished father from ruin. He falls in love with her, 
and the old contest between ‘“‘love and duty ” follows, made more 
difficult in this case by the provocation which his feelings as a man 
—to say nothing of a lover—receive from what he cannot but see. 
The situation, indeed, becomes very trying when Cecil Vereker, 
barely escaping from the violence of her husband, takes refuge in 
his house. There are materials for a good story here; nor do we 
complain of the way in which the author has handled them. What 
we do find fault with, is the admixture of wearisome frivolities with 
which she has chosen to enlarge what should have been one volume 
into two. Such absurd caricatures as the Scotch aunt and the 
foolish Mr. Blair are tiresome in the extreme, and we should have 
been satisfied with much less about the loves of Captain Farquhar 
and Dorothy Aylmer. 


Victor Cousin. By Jules Simon. (Routledge and Sons.)—This 
is a brilliant description of the great French philosopher,—of the 
manner and matter of his teaching. In fact, it is only too brilliant. 
Allusive and epigrammatic, it sometimes leaves too much to the 
reader, and expects too much from him. It is a really difficult 
book, penetrated throughout with Gallicism, and much more 
instructive, we should say, to those who already know a good deal 
about its subject, than to those who approach it for the first time. 
For the very spirited translation we are indebted to the skilful 
pen of M. Gustave Masson. It must have been almost the last 
work of that accomplished man. Another volume in the same 
series of “ Great French Writers,” is Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel, 
a book that will probably meet the needs of most readers more 
effectually than the “ Victor Cousin.” This also is translated by 
M. Masson. 

Humorous Readings and Recitations, in Prose and Verse. By 
Leopold Wagner. (Warne and Co.)—This is a “third series,” 
so that the compiler comes before the public with the prestige of 
previous success. The extracts number some forty in all, and 
seem well chosen for their purpose. We have an impression that 
there is rather a want of extracts not simply humorous, but such 
as combine the serious and the gay. Reciters and readers are 
tempted by the ready acceptance which the comic finds from the 
average audience, to lose the opportunities of doing them some 
little good. 
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We have received yet another edition of The Local Government 
Act, 1888. It is published by Messrs. Routledge, and has been 
furnished with Introduction and Notes by Mr. W. A. Holdsworth. 
The introduction, reaching as it does to a length of upwards of a 
hundred pages, seems to touch upon the matters which need 
explanation.——Another legal handbook is Will-Making Made Safe 
and Easy. By AlaricRumsey. (J. Hogg.)—A number of forms are 
given; there are suggestions for the guidance of testators; and, 
finally, there is an exposition of the law of intestacy. 

Notes on Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Venice. By C. L. East- 
lake. (W.H. Allen.)—Mr. Eastlake gives a description and criti- 
cism on some two hundred of the pictures contained in the Gallery 
at Venice. He has put these notes in the alphabetical order of 
the painters’ names. We cannct have'a better guide in sucha 
matter than Mr. Eastlake. The form of the book is a little cum- 
brous. All volumes intended for the purpose of a guide-book 
should have, we think, a strong flevible cover. 

Between the Lights. Compiled and arranged by Fanny B. Bates. 
(Burnet and Co.)—The compiler has gone over a wide range of 
reading in her selection of these devotional extracts. Each day 
of the year has had a poem and a prose extract chosen for it, the 
purpose for which they have been chosen being expressed by the 
second title of the volume, “ Thoughts for the Quiet Hour.” Such 
a book can only be tested by daily use, but we may say that it 
seems to promise well. 

We are glad to see a third edition, at a reduced price, of The 
Organisation of the Christian Churches. By Edwin Hatch, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—This, it will be remembered, was the “ Bampton 
Lecture” for 1880, one of the most remarkable contributions to 
ecclesiastical history that has been made for many years; all the 
more remarkable because it was so closely followed by the discovery 
of “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” a discovery which went 
some way towards confirming its conclusions. 

We have to notice three volumes of “The Universal Library.” 
These are The Seven Sons of George III., The Queen and the Royal 
Family, and Our Premiers, from Walpole to Salisbury. All are written 

by Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie (the third having “additions by J. 
Munro’), and are published by Messrs. Charles and Co. Mr. 
Ritchie writes with freedom where freedom is possible, and can 
be discreet where discretion is needed. These are readable little 
volumes. 
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y H. ALLEN AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES, Edited by Lioyp C. Sanpzrs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
TWO LATEST VOLUMES. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. Montague.|PRINCE METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. 

















Matuesoy, C.S.I. 
The following Volumes have already been published :— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel,| VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. 
thor of “A History of Toryism.”’ ; i ‘ SANDERS. 

Asi ‘Statesmen Series’......the first volume is Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s ‘ Life of “‘ Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of 

“ot the ore) * and an excellent beginning it makes......A meritorious | the last English statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire 

Jord, Be - TTamas’s Gasette, . satisfaction by all good Englishmen......A true and well-intentioned book about 

Ye need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, | Palmerston must always be among the most delightful of political biographies 















“Tbe portray = dood hat Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and | for an Englishman who is an Englishman, to read.”—Saturday Review, 
the reader = not phy dma Aees take Mr. Kebbel as his guide.””—Globe. ** It appears to us to be most admirably ted.” —Ath . 
statesman, 





DANIEL O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. 


“Mfr, Hamilton is, we think, eminently successful in his treatment of his subject, showing an especial skill in the way in which he avoids the difficulty of present 





1 a tator. 
controversy: Spee f O’Connell’s life is clear, succinct, accurate, and wonderfully impartial.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
inl Le eee we have an excellent narrative of O'Connell's career, constructed with much intelligence and sympathy.”—Quarterly Review. 
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turbances which Accompanied it Among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. | Handel’s life is told perspicuously and with an excellent sense of proportion, 

HOLMES. 5 while the critical remarks are sensible and to the point.’’—Banner. 
“He bas thrown new light on many debated subjects......and he has shown “‘¢ Handel’ forms the first of a proposed Series of Biographies of Great Com. 
with much exactitude the precise relation of each part of the drama to the whole. posers by Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden. The design is an excellent one, and Mr. 
t of the military operations is clear, and the description of the adden in the present volume gives a brief but interesting narrative of the life 




























val opioodes graphic......We cannot refrain from again expressing our | of this great composer.”—Morning Post. 
pers tion of the judicial temperament of the author......His work isinevery | ‘Mr, Hadden writes extremely well, and he has woven his narrative with 
se of the word a history, and deserves to be read.’’—Atheneum. great skill and deftness.”—Glasgow Weekly Citizen, 
mt these, and many other stirring incidents of that heroic time, Mr. Holmes 
ay most interesting, impartial, and graphic account.’’—Echo. New Volume, now ready, by the Same Author, 
Or fis work is perhaps as good as is possible in dealing with events so close to| MENDELSSOHN. [Just published. 
our own time," —Ountomporary Review. a Oe sateienerenreenismreeenisaneae 
i i ometimes very anim ; ‘oe 
Pir. A prrioe ehele, the book is a thoroughly good one, we!l informed, FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
well proportioned, and written in so attractive a style......as to constitute a very ———— 
interesting and a fairly ae a haar pega of one of the most remarkable crises The ENC NTED 181 A — — W xe Bayi 
in history.’—English Historical Review. a sien f e HA ’ yke y iss, F.S. A 
D ites i imated style; and his descriptions of scenery, sieges, the . if ae : 9 = ry 
tok Ga iy ier reeckene Englishmen avainet overwhelming odds, are ~~ of the Bagel Rackaty of Satie aia cnnetieaitionss Wieody a 
— po ty Aor ep -—aigecheie Review. ‘ 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 10 Full-Page Illustrations. P 
“Mr, Holmes has approved himself a writer of rare qualities......He has The ‘FALCON’ on the BALTIC: a Voyage from London 
produced # series of most admirable portraits of the leading heroes."—British to Copenhagen in a Three-Tonner, By E. F, KniGut, Author of ‘ The Cruise 
Quarterly Review, a al of the ‘ Falcon.’ ”’ adh ieeieninieniaees [Ready shortly. 
—. a — G.B, Mat.eson, 0.8.1, with a Portrait of the Author, and Travels of Van Hare. By HIMSELF. [In course of preparation, 
“ This work, bone has ly i nee Oe public Ly 2 = aye p= am, 1 vol. crown 8vo, Illustrations. 
i best text. upon the subject o e conquest of India that we have 
he and may be fe = prin. to ever: content who wishes to acquire The DAIRY FARM. By Professor Long, Author of 
a full knowledge of that great historical fact from a writer who, in his own “Poultry for Prizes and Profit. [In course of preparation, 
words, ‘will tell the whole truth without respect of persons. '—Broad Arrow. A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





a ; ersons."*—Broad Arrow. 
cnttintdne ant honed mares tao "Tie beck aig bo teed ead resent wih | The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. By Charles 
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ov a profit; it is a glorious record gloriously recorded.’’—Allen’s Marvin. Illustrated. mmediately. 
ian Ma 

“ This book, in simple language and comprehensive manner, tells how India was | COMPENSATION. The Publicans’ Case. By C. 6 ey. 
won.”—Vanity Fair. Demy 8vo, paper cover, ls. (heady 


“Colonel Malleson draws his battle-pictures not only with a firm and accurate 
hand, but with a skill of vivid and picturesque expression which is very telling.” 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s. 
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0.8.1, Revised and Edited by Colonel G. B. Mauizson, C.8.I. Vol. I. will ° P i 
be ready early in October, and future Volumes will be published at intervals | FOLLOWING the DRUM. Sketches of Soldier Life in 
of not more than three months, — —— Past and Present. The Verses Selected and Lilustrated by 
i ICHARD SIMKIN. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. Kaye. ‘The volume is one of the daintiest books of soldiering that has ever come 
(Originally published in 3 vols.) 2*vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. under our notice.’—Shefield Telegraph. 
[In the press. “ The little book is beautifully got up, being quite an artistic production, and 


SKETCHES of SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- | inits way altogether unique.”—Kentish Observer. 
INDIANS (Second Series), With Lord Macaulay’s Great Minute on Educa- “Some of the illustrations are very spirited, and all are more or less clever 
tion in India, and Extracts from “‘ Unpublished Minutes.”” By Colonel W. and are very correct.”—Fun. P - J 
F, B. Laurie, R.A., Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of ‘Our The drawing is good and the colouring bright and attractive. A very pleasing 
Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma,” &. publication.” —Army and Navy Gazette, 














ue Te oe » ee use of young men than the Now ready, 2s, on Pictorial Easel-Stand for the Table. 
of Distinguis' nglo-Indians.’ ’’—Standard, : . 
“Here Colonel Laurie continnes admirably the good work which he so well RURAL RAMBLES. Twelve Sketches m Colour, with 
.’—=Globe. Extracts from the Poets, &c. Illustrating the Country at Morning, Noon, 
“A companion volume bristling with illustrious names, is one that the English = Evening. The Sketches from Drawings by ALFreD Woopaurr and 8S. P, 
ARLILL. 





reader may well regard with pride.”—Daily News. 
eee . a en 


TWO NEW NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 103 6d 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. " Epitomised in One Volume. | MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H.R. Gall, late 5th 


A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Fusiliers, 
Dashing Cutting-Out Expeditions, &. . By Resaar O’Brrnz. c ** Captain Gall’s book will be of great value to military students going up for 
examinations. His style is lucid and simple, and the questions which are appended 


“The author, Mr. Robert O’Byrne, is to be congratulated upon giving to the 2 
student so excelllent an pit of an exhaustive work, Here the reader will | to each section of the subject are very well chosen ”—Army and Navy Gazette, 


























find the whole cream of the story.”—Morning Post. “The style is clear and simple, and the explanations, helped as they are by 
The book is clearly printed and well indexed, and students of history will | numerous plans, will no doubt be easily grasped by those for whom they are 

find it a valuable aide mémoire.”"—United Service Gazette. written.”—Morning Post. 
The book ought to be extremely popular.”—Scotsman, “To military students ‘Modern Tactics’ will unquestionably prove of great 
value. So far as we can see, he has notably succeeded in his desire to present 





a “Mr. O'Byrne’s object of providing a handy record of the prowess and great y 1 t 
leeds of our Navy is excellent...... Mr. O’Byrne’s book will be useful as a record of | his teaching in a simple and easy form ; and he would be a dull student indeed 
events, and should fall into the hands of many who have never seen the original | who failed to profit by the instruction in the art of war which is here provided 


work,”—Army and Navy Gazette. for him.”’—Scotsman, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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In December. 


The SHORTER POEMS of JOHN MILTON. With 
12 Illustrations by SAMUEL PALMER. Price 2ls, cloth; Large-Paper 
copies, a limited Edition in vellum, £5 5:. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of 
VIRGIL. By the late SamurL PaLmER. With Illustrations by the Author. 
14 Copper-Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
Shortly. 
TWELVE ETCHINGS. By the late Paul Rajon. 
With a Sketch of the Artist’s Life by F. G. STEPHENS. 4to, 2is, cloth. 
Shortly. 
PORTFOLIO PAPERS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
an Etched Portrait of the Author. 
1 Just published. 
EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis 
STEVENSON. With many Illustrations, cloth, 3s 6d; or Roxburgh, 5s. 
“ Daintily and deliciously illustrated and charmingly written ; a volume which 


may be decribed without exaggeration as a literary gem of the purest water.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 


With 


In December, 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1888. With 36 
gaa and many minor Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 353; or half-morocco, 


A 
The SAONE: a Summer Voyage. With 148 Illustra. 
tions by J. Pennell and the Author, aud 4 Mays. Cloth, 21s ; large paper 
copies (250 only), 42s. 
“Mr. Hamerton’s writings are always art studies...... He has given us a 
delightful volume.”—Times, 
** Of all Mr. Hamerton’s books, it is quite likely that the ‘Sane’ may have 
the widest popularity.’’—Guardian. 
2 “The book leaves a stimulating after-flavour of open-air exercise,’’—Saturday 
eview, 
“‘ The narrative is delightful throughout.’’—Spectator. 
“ Mr. Pennell’s remarkable dexterity in drawing in pen and ink has never been 
more fully exhibited,” —Academy. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The GRAPHIC ARTS. | ee ; in 
LANDSCAPE. £55:, TING, 21s. 
The SYLVAN YEAR. 12s 6d and 5. | PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES. 


21s. 
ROUND MY HOUSE. 5s. CHAPTERS on ANIMALS, 12s 6d and 
MODERN FRENCHMEN. 7s 6d. 5s. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest 
Grores. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imperial 4to, 21s. 
“ A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J.W. Clark, M.A. With Etchings 
and Vignettes by Brunet-Debaines and Toussaint. 21s. 
“ A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.””— 
Illustrated London News. 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours on the River from 
Oxford to Henley. By Professor A.J. CHurRcH. With 12 Plates and many 
Vignettes, cloth, gilt edges, 16s, Also a Large-Paper Edition, with Proofs of 
the Plates, price 42s, -morocco, 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With10 Etchings 
by A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R, Kent Thomas, and several 
Vignettes. Price 21s, 

“Told in Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”—Literary 

Churchman, 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written, 
and Illustrated by JosEpH and ELIzaABETH PENNELL. Price 1s; cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s 6d. 

“The mort wonderful shillingsworth that modern literature has to offer.’"-— 

Daily News. 


LANDSCAPE 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. Twenty- 
Seventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 


* A vein of quiet meditation runs through the book, which makes it pleasant 
reading for a Sunday hour.’ —Guardian. 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. Twentieth 
Thousand, ls, cloth. 
** Will be deservedly welcomed by thoughtful Christians of all schools,”’— 
Guardian. 


THOUGHTS on the SPIRITUAL LIFE. Ninth 
Thousand, 1s, cloth, 
“We cordially reccommend this admirable and very helpful little book.”— 
Church Bells, 


The NEW BIRTH. A Brief Inquiry and Statement. 
2d, sewed. 


A MORNING ACT of FAITH. 


dozen. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS and LIFE: Readings from the 
Romans. By the Rev. J. G. Hoare, M.A. Price ls, cloth, 


DAILY HELP for DAILY NEED: a Selection of 
Scripture Verses and Poetry for every day in the year. Edited by Mary E. 
SHIPLEY. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


Just published, 3s 61. 
The LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


Being Narratives ot a Journey through Palestine in 1884, and a Journey 
through the Masai Land and Usoga in 1885. Edited by EK. C, Dawson, M.A. 
With Illustrations from the Bishop's own Sketches, 

“An exceedingly interesting volume...... Every reader of Mr. Dawson's ‘ Life 
of Bishop Hannington’ will weloome this additional memorial of a noble life.” — 
Saturday Review, 

“Tbe journals are hardly less fascinating than the life. We took up the 
volume with the intention of just skimming it ; we read every word.’’—Record. 


On aCard. 3d per 


Just published. 


GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON, the Pj Mi, 
and If Thesteations, cieth, 6a, v. Mormon Lowi. Wil My, 


“There never was a truer hero of the purest Christian type, yj 
is one that ought to be universally read ; read it witho 1s biograply 
better.”"—Scotsman. 7 eee " Doing iy 
Twenty-sixth Thousand, cloth, 3s 6d; or paper boards, 2s 6, 
The LIFE of BISHOP HANNINGTON, By 
E. C. Dawson, M.A., with Portrait and Illustration, Rey, 


‘We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic sto: f 
biography.”’—Athenzum., ? ry has ever been told i 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


In HIS NAME: a Story of the Walde 
a : 86s, 
Epwarp E. Hate. With many Illustrati b 
— y rations by Jacomb Hood, Cloth, 
** Will be received with genuine pleasure, 


It has beanti : 
high order.’’—Morning Post. eaten ‘undoubted 
Just published. 


J OHN STANDISH Es ors the Harrowing of London, 
ry o| a er’ ion, t . EB. 
Siteed Titastrastona, am, a p siege: GruLtar, Md, Win 


' A graphic sketch of the toils, sorrows, joys, and discontents 
Englishman of Richard II,’s time.’”’"—Glasgow Herald, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and t i 
By the Rev. K. Giturat, With 16 Tilustrations, i 6s, <i King 
** Distinctly one of the very best books of the season.”’—Standard, 
Just published. 
The CAPTAIN of the WIGHT: aStory. By Fra 
Cowper, M.A. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 53. 
“Written chiefly for the young, and boys particularly will deli 
animated descriptions of sport and war, love at ¢ adventure.” —Mornite Poa Ma 
SECOND EDITION. 
CHDWALLA; or, the Saxons in the Isle of W 


of the every ay 


By on M.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Second Bi 
price 5s, 
“The story abounds in incident both exciting and amusing.”—Athenewm, 


Just published. 


THREE GREEK CHILDREN: a Story of Home in 
pw By Professor A. J. CHuRcH. With 12 Illustrations, price 8s 64, 
cloth. 

“* Valuable for the skill with which it presents an idea of the domestic life 
ancient Greece in such a way as will arouse young readers.”’—Scotsman, 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s. STORIES of the HAST, from 
WITH the KING at OXFORD: aStory| HERODOTUS. 5s. 

of the Great Rebellion. 5s. The STORY of the PERSIAN Wan, 
The CHANTRY PRIEsT of BARNET:| from HERODOTUS 

a Tale of the Two Roses. 53, 

STORIES from HOMER, 5s. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- e 

DIANS. 5s. STORIFS of the ILIAD and th 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. ZENEID. 18, sewed; or 1s 64, cloth, 

“* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to by 
readers.”—Daily News. 


The DRAGON of the NORTH: a Tale of th 
Normans in Italy By E. J. Oswa.p, Author of “Scenes and Studies in 
Iceland,” &c. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

** A capital story for bovs, and not for boys only.” —Saturday Review, 
“This charming story.””—Literary World. 


The STORY of the LAST DAYS ¢ 
JERUSALEM. 33s 6d. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, fron 
LUCIAN. 3s 64 


In a few days. 


Miss HOPE’S NIECE: aTalefor Girls. By Cecilis 


SrLpy Lownpes. Price 5s, cloth. 
On BOTH SIDES of the RIVER: a Tale for Girls, 
By Ceciz1a SriBy Lownpes. Price 5s, cloth. 


‘* A well-written, sensible, and wholesome tale for girls in their teens,”=f. 
James's Gazette. 


Shortly. 
In the CITY of FLOWERS; or, Adelaide's 
Awakening. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


In a few days. 


HOLIDAY PRANES: aBook for Children. By Mis 


WRIGLEY. With 4 Illustrations, cloth, 2s 6d. 


Just published. 


CHURCH ECHOES. Second Series. A Tale Illustt 
tive of the Sacramental and Special Services of the Prayer-Book. Prices. 
** We can speak in terms of high praise of the teaching of the book. The red 
working and power of the sacraments is extremely well illustrated,’’—Guardia. 
“ Doctrinally bl less and unexceptionable in tone, the book is sure to bent 
the lads and lasses,’’—St. James’s Gazette, 
“She writes in a devout and earnest spirit, and knowledge and research hat 
been combined with piety in the production of such a book.””—Record. 
“This volume, like its predecessor, is a most important addition to Charei 
literature.”’—Church Sunday School Magazine, 


Sixth Thousand, 
CHURCH ECHOES. First Series. A Tale Illustt 


tive of the Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. Carey Broth 
Author of ‘‘ Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours.”’ Cloth, 53. i 
“* Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful young people toan intelligent 
use of their prayer-book.”’—Guardian. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 4 
Series of lilustrated Tales, 8 vols, crown 8vo, each 5s. 

1. The COLLECTS, 5, EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 

2. The CATECHISM. 6. The PARABLES. 








3. JOURNEYS of ISRAELITES, 7. The MIRACLES. 
4, SCRIPTUKE CHARACTER:. 8. The EXAMPLE of CHRIST. 
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